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Introduction 


In the summer of 2004, | sold or gave away most of my belongings, quit my job, vacated 
my apartment, and hit the road on my bicycle. | traveled with the seasons, spent the 
winter in the south and went up the east coast with the spring. | had a lot of time to 
myself, thinking about stuff. 


After | finished biking 7,000 miles, many friends and strangers said | should write a 
book. They were probably expecting a collection of my stories from the road, but | had 
already published those for free, so | couldn’t very well expect people to pay for the 
collection. On the fifth anniversary of the trip, what | wrote instead was “an experiment 
in community-supported literature” (since it predated services like Patreon by almost a 
decade): those who paid up front to subscribe would get access to an essay every 
month, each reflecting on a different aspect of life that | learned about in my travels, and 
illustrated with my photos and stories. The first essay was released five years from the 
start of the trip in August, 2009, and the last in May, 2010. 


Demand for this online “book” was not as brisk as | had imagined it would be. As the 
years went by | had little incentive to keep the site running well or the links current, 
which didn’t help readership, let alone my goal of creating something that would outlast 
me. I’ve decided to re-release the collection of essays as an ebook so that it doesn’t 
need to be updated year after year or hosted on a paid-up Web site. I’ve preserved the 
style of the original, with liberal use of bold face and short paragraphs to draw attention 
to key sentences in what would otherwise be a sea of text. I’ve also included the images 
that are mine to reproduce and some of the more dependable links. 


| hope that you find some inspiration in these pages! Happy trails! 


Ben Stallings 
Emporia, Kansas, 2017 


Dedicated to my wife, Jessie, who made it both possible and worthwhile. 


Calling 


Everyone seems to want to have a “purpose in life.” More than that, many of us feel 
that we need it, that we are less than complete without it. People often asked me as | 
was bicycling around the continent what the purpose of the trip was, so I'd like to use 
this first chapter to explore the related concepts of purpose, commitment, and calling. 
| know this isn’t exactly unexplored territory, but | hope to cover some ground that’s new 
to you! With apologies to my copyeditors, I’m going to use those same three words 
repeatedly rather than pluck near-synonyms from the thesaurus. 


Pop culture loves to tell the story of people finding their purpose in life. How many family 
films’ plots can be summarized as, “Lovable misfit, once shunned for being 
different, saves community and is celebrated for his difference?” About half of 
Disney’s, I’d estimate. For whatever reason, | ate this story up as a kid. | strongly 
identified with the lovable-misfit protagonist and longed to find my life’s purpose. By the 
time | was in college, | was on the same page as Princeton, the earnest singer of the 
Avenue Q song “Purpose:” we'd both been told that we could accomplish anything 
we set our minds to ... but what should that be? 


| know a handful of people whose lives fit the Disney storyline — notably my wife 
Jessie’s! They knew early on what they wanted to do with their lives, and they did it, and 
they’re still doing it and enjoying it, for the most part. That’s great! I’m very happy for 
them and proud to know them. But | know far more people who tried to make the story 
fit and were bitterly disappointed when it didn't. 


How | got here 


Beginning in middle school and continuing into college, 
| aspired to be a science-fiction writer. My mother and 
teachers were very supportive, and the Oklahoma 
Science Fiction Writers (OSFW) offered lots of helpful 
suggestions, and my writing improved tremendously. | 
submitted some 15 stories to about 8 magazines apiece 
and got dozens of rejection letters, which the OSFW 
helped me to take constructively. It was a very good 
experience in its own right and probably helped me get 
into college, and definitely helped me in college and 
numerous times since then. But the closest | got to my 





goal was the plaque shown above: my short story “This is Your Brain Online” won an 
award in 1996, but that didn’t help it get published. The last straw for me was when a 
magazine finally offered to buy one of my stories and then went bankrupt before it could 
send me the check! | got disillusioned and gave up writing in favor of other projects. The 
whole publishing system of editors and printed pages seemed arbitrary and backward to 
me even then ... it seemed like there had to be a way to publish by oneself, without a 
financial investment, and have the fans spread it by word of mouth. Of course now that 
we have a way to do just that, | don’t have the time to write fiction anymore! Meanwhile, 
my disillusionment with literary criticism kept me from majoring in Spanish, one of the 
three options | had in mind for college. 


As my mother rooted for me to write fiction, my 
father was giving me every opportunity to 
become a computer scientist. | was using 
computers at age 3 and programming them at 
age 10. By fifth grade | was being called out of 
class to give tech support to teachers. By high 
school | was guest-teaching in my computer ie 
science classroom. | was chosen to represent \ i, ieee 

the state of Oklahoma at the U.S. Department of \ — 

Energy’s Supercomputer Honors Program at Lawrence Livermore National Lab in 1993, 
where among other things | got my first email address ... on a Cray supercomputer! 
That’s also where | saw a Web browser for the first time, a year or two before most 
people did, and though | was unimpressed by it at the time, it gave me my first inkling 
that the world of programming was about to change dramatically. When | saw the 
old-fashioned computer science curriculum Grinnell College was using, | opted out of 
major option number two. To this day | have no formal training in any of the technologies 
| use in my computer work, and | didn’t get here 
through any sort of planning; working with 
computers has just sort of been something I’ve 
always done. 





My own inclination was to be an environmental 
activist — not the kind who says a river is dirty, 
to borrow Ross Perot’s distinction, but the kind 
who cleans it up. Ironically, the environmental 
club | founded in high school won the award 
we're receiving in the photo at right for 
measuring how dirty the Caney River was! | 





went on to lead another environmental group in college, but although | was eager to 
lead, few followed me. The number of people in the photo above is probably the 
maximum either group ever attracted while | was in charge. By the time | realized that 
my leadership skills were at fault, and not just other people’s apathy, my pride was hurt 
and | had lost my enthusiasm. | still try to set a good example, but I’m done telling other 
people what to do unless they ask. And there went major option number three, 
environmental science. | wound up majoring in psychology, which has served me well, 
but it wasn’t something | planned. 


In short, | had great expectations. When a kid wins awards for for both science and 
humanities, and is actively involved in extracurriculars, you expect him to go places. A 
kid like that expects himself to go places. We tend to assume that all he needs is 
some kind of direction, and he'll take off like a rocket. But the trouble with being good at 
a lot of things, and being taught to see potential everywhere, is that it makes it hard to 
pick a direction. 


By the time | left high school in 1994, | had a crazy idea that 
computer networks could bring people together in 
communities. It’s old hat now, but people thought it was 
ludicrous at the time, because everyone was certain that 
using computers was antisocial! About halfway through 
college | learned that other people had the same idea, and 
that this movement was called community networking. 
History has renamed it community informatics, but you know 
it as “social networking.” | thought at last | had found my 
purpose. It was thrilling: everything in my life seemed to 
be pointing me toward my new career. | interned at the 
National Public Telecomputing Network, creating and 
distributing pre-configured Free-Net systems (like the one 
pictured here ready for shipping) to small towns across the Midwest. Before | even 
graduated from college in 1998, I’d landed a job at Twin Cities Free-Net (TCFN). | 
thought I’d really made it! If my story had ended in May of 1998, it could have been 
straight out of a Disney film. 





Unfortunately, the time of Free-Nets had already passed by the time | got involved. | 
worked harder than I’ve ever worked before or since trying to keep TCFN afloat and 
only succeeded in giving myself heartburn and insomnia and burning myself out. The 
day | resolved to quit my dream job, | felt like the weight of the world had lifted off 
my shoulders, but | had no idea what to do next — just that | never wanted to work that 
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hard again! My career went into a downward spiral as | took positions with progressively 
fewer responsibilities and fewer hours. | had become a recovering workaholic, and let 
me tell you, that’s not something a lot of employers understand! 


It was during this time that my closest friend, Leela, felt called 
to Unitarian Universalist (UU) ministry. Despite the 
soul-sucking nature of her tech-support job at the time, it was 
an excruciating decision for her; she had watched her own 
friends run the UU ministerial gantlet, and it sounded worse 
to me than Marine Corps boot camp, and of course the tech 
support job paid a lot better than ministry ever will, without 
the need for expensive graduate school. She made long lists 
of pros and cons, and on every list | saw the cons 
outnumbered the pros, but in the end she couldn't resist the 
call to the ministry. Having supported her through this ordeal 
of a decision process, | stayed in close contact throughout 
her years as a student minister and made sure to attend her 
ordination. When Jessie and | planned our wedding years later, Leela was the only 
officiant | would consider. But as it turned out, her ministerial career lasted only a few 
years, and she’s had at least two more careers since the first edition of this book! 





What's wrong with wanting a Purpose? 


For starters, even if you’re lucky enough to play a role in one of those Disney stories, 
not everyone can be the protagonist. Many of the characters are sidekicks, or even 
just the plucky comic relief, and we never find out what happens to them. Then there 
are those would-be protagonists who desperately want a purpose in life and tragically 
never find it, or lose it. On the other hand, there’s the archetype of the businessman 
whose identity was defined by his career, who slumps into depression and 
hopelessness when that career ends. Finally, many of us thought we knew what our 
purpose was, but it just didn’t work out. 


What I’m getting at is, for those of us who internalized this story as children and tried to 
find the purpose we’d been promised in our own lives, there are a number of obstacles 
we may encounter: 


1. For one thing, if everyone has one purpose but has to discover it, that implies 
that our maker assigned each of us a specific task to do but didn’t tell us 


what it is. | find it hard to believe that God would be such a bad delegator or 
communicator, so the fact that most of us haven't received divine notice of our 
assigned purpose suggests to me that no such assignment has been made. 

. On the other hand, if you think you have found the one purpose divinely intended 
for you, then you imply that you can know the will of an omniscient mind. If 
you then fail to accomplish it, then you’ve acted in opposition to an 
omnipotent force. It seems to me more likely we misunderstood in the first 
place. 

. Most people don’t stay in one career for more than a few years anymore. 
The statistics are unclear, but there’s plenty of anecdotal evidence: | can only 
think of a handful of friends my age who are still in the career they originally 
trained for. Some of them spent more years training for their field than they did 
working in it. 

. Success or failure at a large, real-world goal is never fully under our 
control, so it’s a precarious basis for self-esteem. For example, millions of kids 
since 1972 grew up dreaming of walking on the moon, but not one of them has 
done it. It’s not because they were failures, it’s because we weren't sending 
anyone to the moon. No amount of individual dreaming or trying or striving can 
change the fact that no one can accomplish that goal without the backing of a 
massive institution. 

. If we believe we were made for a specific purpose and then don’t 
accomplish it, what does that make us? Like an airbag or fire extinguisher that 
is never deployed, should we take heart in knowing that we weren’t needed? Or if 
we accomplish our purpose so that the need for us goes away, are we discarded 
like a spent fuse? People are more versatile than parts in a machine! 

. Just because “anyone can grow up to be President” doesn’t mean it will be 
anyone you know. The most highly coveted roles are scarce, and the 
competition is fierce, and the people who wind up in them are often not the ones 
who dreamed of them. Going back to the moon example, by the time we do send 
people back to the moon, all the kids who grew up dreaming of it will be too old to 
go. 

. Finally, purpose may not actually be the real goal. There are a number of 
Venn diagrams floating around indicating that your ideal career is in the overlap 
of what the world needs, what you do well, what you love, and what people will 
pay for. Dave Pollard’s version from Finding the Sweet Spot got my attention 
because “Your Purpose: What’s needed (that you care about, and that’s 
recognized as a need, and affordable)” is just one of the three verbosely-labeled 
segments on his diagram. In his view, any of the bits of the diagram aside from 
the middle point will leave you unfulfilled; the one to pursue is the intersection of 
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your purpose, your passion, and your gifts. Other versions of the diagram are 
more encouraging: you can have a vocation and a passion and a career and a 
charity, and those are all good things, but if you get them to intersect, well, that’s 
icing on the cake! 


I've come to feel that for the majority of us who don't find a purpose on the first try, the 
belief in a single life purpose can be pernicious, much like the belief that everyone has 
exactly One True Love in a world of 7+ billion people. What if you don’t find it? What if 
you think you’ve found your purpose, so you commit to it, but then you start thinking you 
might find the real one after it’s too late? You just second-guess and sabotage yourself 
and get neurotic and depressed, and nobody wants to hire (or date) a neurotic, 
depressed person. So believing that you have a purpose to find can be a recipe for 
failure and low self-esteem, perpetuated by those who are fortunate enough to succeed 
on the first try, and promulgated by those who envy them. I’m being deliberately 
provocative here — please don’t stop reading! 


Now, | understand that different beliefs are appropriate to different developmental 
stages. Telling kids that they'll find their lives’ purpose is a cherished tradition in our 


culture, and perhaps it can be as helpful for kids as it can be harmful for adults. You 
might be wondering if I’m going to rail against Santa Claus next! But let me finally get 
around to introducing my bike trip in the context of my career history above, and then I'll 
propose an alternate way of looking at what we do with our lives that | hope will 
serve you better, as it has me. 


A calling... to ride my bicycle? For a year? 


It was probably not a coincidence that while Leela was wrestling with her calling | felt a 
calling of my own: to be a bicycle tourist. Specifically, | wanted to leave behind my 
professional and private life for a good long while — a year sounded about right — and 
travel with the seasons, south with the autumn and north with the spring. The more | 
thought about it, the more | wanted to do it, needed to do it, felt | had to do it, 
could do nothing else. What | felt sounded exactly like what Leela said her calling felt 
like: there was nothing else | could do that would satisfy the calling... or my personal 
need for it. | felt like if | could just make this trip, | could say | had done something 
with my life, while if | didn’t, | would be purposeless and unfulfilled. 


For better or worse, | let myself get talked out of making the trip | dreamed of right away. 
This was back in 2002, two years before the bike trip that is the subject of this book. | 


was working for an organization called World 
Population Balance which did a lot of public 
speaking, and when | pitched the idea of a 
speaking tour by bicycle to my boss, he talked 
me down from 7,000 miles to 700. 


And so it was that while Leela went off to divinity 
school, | pedaled my way from Minneapolis down 
to my college reunion in Grinnell, lowa and back, 
giving thirty media interviews about population 
growth along the way. It did wonders for my 
self-esteem and gave me a new perspective on 
both my and the world’s situation, but it didn’t get the touring bug out of my system. I 
wanted to do the year-long trip more than ever. 





My personal and professional spiral continued to worsen, so my alternatives were 
looking progressively less appealing. In the months leading up to my departure in 2004, 
| was actually on the payroll of 3 different organizations — totaling fewer than 40 hours 
per week! Meanwhile, my longtime circle of friends, which had been on the rocks for a 
few years, suddenly dissolved in a spectacular and tragic fireball of cattiness. | had a 
roommate, but she was moving away for grad school. | had a girlfriend, but we didn't 
see a future together. | felt | had nothing keeping me in the Twin Cities. 


In the months leading up to the trip, | got intensely interested in cohousing and housing 
cooperatives. | felt my old interest in community-building revive, fueled by a 
disenchantment with renting. | felt that if | had a better housing situation, | might not 
have to make the trip! | investigated dozens of housing co-ops in Minneapolis but found 
that none of them had the ecological focus | was looking for. My search led me to 
research ecovillages, and as | started plotting them on a map of North America the 
touring bug got stronger and stronger until | just had to make the journey. All the 
objections fell away. Nobody tried to talk me out of it this time. It wasn’t so much that 
the goal of the ride was to find my purpose; at the time | thought of it only as an 
end in itself, which was liberating. 


While | was riding, | had plenty of time to think about my life so far and what | might do 
next... what was I| uniquely qualified to do, that the world needed? It occurred to me 
that | was staying in more campgrounds, motels, and hostels than most people do in a 
lifetime, and | couldn’t help noticing that many of them were indifferently managed. | 
imagined even | could be a better innkeeper than most of the people who were running 
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these places, while a few of them (like the rental 
cottages pictured at left) held up shining examples of 
how much fun innkeeping could be. | also thought 
hotels had a lot of untapped potential to become 
= demonstration sites for green living: if you make your 
home ecologically sustainable, then people who want 
: to learn about green living will tour your home and 
then decide they don’t want to live like you after all; 
but if you make a hote/ green, people will stay there 
just because they need a place to stay and leave with a bunch of ideas they can apply 
at home. That was my reasoning. 





Blooming where I’m planted 


| decided | needed to learn more about sustainability before trying a green-innkeeping 
venture, so when | finished the trip and returned to the Twin Cities in 2005, | helped to 
start an organization now called the Permaculture Research Institute - Cold Climate to 
learn more about permaculture, and | decided to move to a remarkable little town I'd 
visited on my trip, Fairfield, lowa, to learn more about green building. In order to give 
myself a source of income while | moved around, | fell back on Web site development, 
something I’d been doing for years but never before as a career path. | found it easy, 
lucrative, and portable, just what | needed, and it’s still a source of income today. 


When | moved to Fairfield in 2006, | was surprised to learn that the ecovillage there was 
looking to build an eco-hostel exactly like what | had in mind, and just needed someone 
to build and run it! Again, it seemed like | might have found my purpose. Everything 
was pointing me toward this new plan of action... except the cost of building the hostel. 
That turned out to be astoundingly high, and with no business experience | couldn't 
possibly take on a loan that size, and | couldn't find anyone who wanted to partner with 
me to make it happen. | let the deal slip away, much to my friends’ consternation. 


In Fairfield | also found that a large number of people had no career. A few were 
independently wealthy, but many just did a variety of different jobs — whatever needed 
to be done and could pay the bills — and they seemed very satisfied with their lives. 
Seeing that they could live like the proverbial lilies of the field helped me to realize that a 
career might not be what | was looking for. 


As it happened, right around this time | met Jessie, and suddenly being with her was 
more important than building a hostel or staying in Fairfield. In 2008 | uprooted again 
and moved with Jessie to Emporia, Kansas, taking my Web work with me. In 2009, the 
economic stimulus package tried to create a market for home energy auditors, so | 
became an energy auditor, but in less than two years the stimulus funds ran out. In 
2010 | got my permaculture design certification and hung out my shingle as a 
permaculture designer and an urban farmer, but there’s not a lot of money in either of 
those vocations, so in late 2012 | bought the curbside recycling company in Emporia 
and managed that until early 2017, on top of everything else! When people asked me 
what | did during those years, | said | was an entrepreneur. (Since then I’ve gone back 
to Web development.) 


But | don’t consider any of this “my purpose” anymore. I don’t believe anymore that 
individual people have “a purpose.” So how can | explain that some people’s lives 
appear to? And how can | explain the way things came together for me when | thought | 
had one? 


The Magic of Commitment 


Expectant parents often exclaim that their lives have come together since they learned 
a baby was on the way. Their personal lives and careers have a new focus that makes 
everything easier to prioritize, and friends and family and even strangers come 
out of the woodwork to help them, and maybe, they pointedly suggest, having a baby 
is what’s missing from other people’s lives, too! People who join the military or the 
ministry or a self-improvement cult — and | don’t mean to imply those groups are similar 
in any other way — often have the same experience. Jessie and | felt it while buying our 
house and planning our wedding. I’ve felt it when quitting jobs, but rarely when applying 
for them. For me and hundreds of others, long-distance bike touring provided this 
intoxicating experience. Why? 


I've already used the key phrase above to describe what the experience is like: 
“Everything in my life is pointing me down this path.” Sound familiar? It’s magical 
when it happens: you feel like the Universe is reshaping itself around your intentions. So 
if it’s not a purpose, then what’s the explanation? 


| think there are two things going on. The first is psychological: selective attention. 
Before you commit to a course of action, you see signs pointing you all different 


directions. Nothing is clear, everything is ambiguous, even if other people try to steer 
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you one way or another. But the moment you commit to a course of action, you 
only see the signs pointing you in that direction. When you look back at your own 
life, you only see evidence that you were headed this way all along. Just moving in a 
direction without full commitment doesn’t do the trick — you'll Keep wondering if you’re 
on the right path, and chances are you'll sabotage your progress by looking for the right 
time to jump off! 


The second part is anthropological: people respect a commitment, and particularly a 
rite of passage similar to one they or someone they know has undergone, and they 
want to help, effectively creating synchronicity for you through their independent 
actions. Many of the people who offered me a place to stay during my trip had made 
bike trips of their own, or had sons my age who similarly lacked direction, so when they 
saw me they wanted to help. There were countless thousands of other people who 
didn’t, but they gave me no cause to remember them. When you experience one act of 
kindness after another, for weeks or months, you start to feel that you have a 
guardian angel, or that you’ve won some sort of divine lottery. Since my trip, I’ve 
enjoyed helping to create these experiences for others, paying forward the hospitality | 
received to Couchsurfers or other bike tourists. 


| should mention that many friends and strangers were in awe of my commitment to hit 
the road for a year (which | cemented by getting rid of most of my stuff and vacating my 
apartment), even though some of them had committed to half a decade or more of 
graduate school, or 18+ years of parenthood, or a lifetime of marriage. | hastened to tell 
them that | was in awe of their commitment, too. | don’t want to pretend for a moment 
that all commitments are equal in the grand scheme of things, but life experiences 
have to be appreciated in the context of one’s own life thus far. 


However, even if the size of a commitment is relative, clearly you can’t commit to just 
anything and expect the Universe to reshape itself around you. Getting married or 
joining the military could change your life for the worse as well as for the better. So how 
do we know what to commit to? 


Calling: the “why” to your who/what/when/where 


When | was shopping for colleges in 1993, Oberlin’s recruitment slogan was, “Think one 
person can change the world? We do!” Even at the time, | thought, “Sure, one person 
can, but that doesn’t mean every person can.” Since then I’ve revised my position: One 
person can change the world, if it’s the right person doing the right thing in the 


right place at the right time. In my opinion, this makes a huge difference in explaining 
why a person's efforts succeed or fail. It’s not entirely up to you and what you’re doing, it 
also has to do with where and when you’re doing it. 


Let’s revisit my career path above through that lens. Other writers assured me my 
science-fiction writing was publishable quality, but | couldn’t reach an audience at the 
time. Today reaching an audience wouldn't be a problem; whether it’s easier or harder 
to make a living as a writer today is another question! | got involved in community 
networking just as the movement was becoming obsolete, and nothing | could think of to 
do at the time would change that. On the other hand, | was in the right place and time to 
lead environmental groups, and to build and run a hostel, but | wasn’t the right person 
for the job! You can entertain yourself by analyzing historical figures through this lens, 
too: what if the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. had lived in a state without racial 
segregation, for instance? 


Consider the photo at right. In it, I’m teaching 
the cup game to a bunch of Japanese children 
and adults, in the summer of 1993. | had fond 
hopes that it would catch on and become all the 
rage in Japan. Unbeknownst to me, the cup 
game had stubbornly failed to catch on since at 
least 1987! This picture is significant for an 
entirely different reason: this was when my 
mother met fellow professional storyteller 
Hiroko Fujita, leading to eleven joint tours of the US, as many tours of Japan, three 
published books, and an international award. This was just the right moment for the two 
storytellers to meet. The cup game didn’t go viral until it appeared in the movie Pitch 
Perfect in 2012. 








| have to believe that people are not like parts of a machine, placed in position to do a 
specific job. We’re more like neurons in a brain: we make functional connections to 
each other as needed, and when that connection isn’t needed anymore we let it fall 
away so that we can make a new connection when the right moment arises. We know 
what to do the same way neurons do: we are called into service. 


It doesn’t take an angel from heaven to tell us we're being called, it takes instinct and 
experience. Leela knew in her gut that she needed to help others; she knew from her 
experience that ministry was the way to do it. | knew instinctively that | needed to get 
out of the rut | was in; | knew from experience that a bike tour was what | needed. 
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Without experience, we could have both made bad decisions, but without instinct we 
wouldn’t have been sure it was time for a change. 


The trick is to remain open to opportunities without stagnating. Like my friends in 
Fairfield, you have to stay busy and do a little bit of everything and stay connected with 
those around you. If you’re committed to some other course of action when your call 
comes, then you won't hear it because it’s outside your focused attention, or you'll 
dismiss it as impractical. But if you don’t get on with your life while you’re waiting for a 
call, you won't have the experience to recognize it when it comes! 


| credit this philosophy with my ability to 
recognize Jessie as the love of my life soon 
after | met her. For most of my life | had 
believed in my heart that | had One True Love 
already picked out for me somewhere, even 
though in my mind | knew that was unlikely, and 
| repeatedly sabotaged less-than-perfect 
relationships by trying to remain available for 
this mysterious perfect person. By the time | met 
Jessie, though, | had a different understanding: “love of my life” doesn’t mean she’s the 
only person in the world | could be happy with, it means she’s the one I’m going to be 
happy with. Jessie didn’t fit some contrived description of who | thought | was looking 
for, but both my instinct and experience told me beyond a doubt that we would be 
perfect for each other, that no amount of looking would find me a better match. In short, 
| wasn’t made to love her, | was called to love her. Fortunately, she felt the same 
way. I’m glad now that my other relationships — and other careers — didn’t work out, 
because they allowed me to get to the happy place I’m in today. 





So that’s what I’ve learned about why we do what we do, and why we succeed or fail. A 
calling is a course of action that our instinct and experience tell us we must commit 
to. The commitment focuses our attention and encourages others to help us. We 
experience the focused attention and offers of help as synchronicity and feel that we 
have been given a purpose. Whether we succeed or fail depends on whether we are 
the right person doing the right thing at the right time and place. 


| find this alternative way of looking at our lives much more satisfactory, and | hope you 
will, too. 
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Belonging 


I've always been kind of a misfit. It’s not just that I’m quirky by nature; I’m also a 
contrarian. The more other people like something, the less interest | have in it. You 
could say | liked things before they were cool before liking things before they were cool 
was cool. Fortunately I’m also an introvert, so | don’t mind being on my own as much as 
an extrovert might. Growing up, it helped that adults were usually supportive of my 
independent thinking, even when my peers didn’t appreciate it. 


Even so, as | entered adolescence | 
began to feel the need — the 
craving — to belong somewhere. | 
didn’t want to change who | was to fit 
in, | just wanted to be accepted as | 
was. | knew there had to be people 
somewhere who would enjoy my 
company and whose company | 
would enjoy. | began to notice a 
complementary trend among people 
who did fit in — it seemed to 
bother the heck out of them when 
other people didn’t belong! I’m not 
talking just teenagers here; I’m 
talking about homeowners who disparage renters, churchgoers who minister to the 
unchurched, and active volunteers who want everyone else to chip in. I’d hear 
middle-aged folks talk wistfully about golden days when folks would sit on the front 
porch in the evenings while the kids played in the streets, and everyone — or at least 
everyone they knew — felt secure and welcome. Days when people used to show up to 
town meetings and greet each other in passing rather than driving straight home and 
watching TV. The popular opinion in the early 90s was that the sense of community in 
general, of “all being in this together,” was on the wane in our culture, and that this 
was a very bad development. It was around this time that Robert Putnam's influential 
essay, “Bowling Alone,” was published; if anything it’s more relevant two decades later. 





| became a student of community building. Whenever | felt a sense of belonging or 
saw other people experiencing it, | would try to figure out the causes. I’d like to share 
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some of what | learned, as a way of leading into what | experienced before and during 
my bike trip. 


Types of communities 


% If you do some reading on the topic of 

' community, in Wikipedia for example, 
you'll find that each researcher has come 
up with his or her own classification 
system which invariably fails to satisfy the 
researchers who come after. The only 
thing they can all agree on is that there are 
different types. It seems the divisions look 
different depending on who does the 
looking, so here are the types I’ve 
personally observed, illustrated with 
examples. 





1. As the song says, “You want to go where everybody knows your name, and 
they’re always glad you came.” You feel a sense of belonging when people 
accept you even if you do something stupid. As a teenager | found a community 
of acceptance at Unitarian Universalist youth conferences. | could get up on 
stage during the talent show and make a total fool of myself and still be warmly 
accepted. The real key to forming this bond is to get people together in a small, 
consistent group on a regular basis so they can “check in” about how 
they’re doing. If they share an interest or can work together on a project of 
some sort, so much the better, but it's showing up and sharing that make 
someone a member of these groups. In college, | was on the periphery of 
Grinnell College’s Back Table, where there were often as many pairs of ex-lovers 
seated at the table as current ones, and | learned a lot from the amiable 
conflict-resolving dynamic there. At the youth and young-adult conferences | 
attended, these groups are called “touch groups” because their purpose is to 
keep in touch. I’m still friends with people | met in touch groups for a weekend 
decades ago! 

2. Even if you don’t know anyone in a large anonymous group, you can feel that 
you belong there if you share interests and customs that are not common in 
society at large. | first found a community of interest at science fiction 
conventions: | could easily spend a whole weekend without making any friends 
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per se, but still have great conversations on all sorts of obscure topics, and sit in 
rooms full of people enjoying movies and panel discussions that most people in 
the outside world would find incomprehensible, and feel that | belonged because 
other people shared my interests. The same thing happens at business 
conventions — for example, in my Web development work, DrupalCon and the 
smaller regional “camps” are an exhilarating experience where everybody knows 
and cares about Drupal, while outside the convention center nobody gives a hoot 
what it is or how it works so long as the Web sites keep running. 

. Even if you don’t know anyone and don’t share a common interest, you may still 
feel you belong in a group of people if you feel that you can trust them. A 
community of trust can spring up in unexpected places. For example, you 
wouldn't dare leave your bags unattended in an airport or bus station, but as 
soon as you get on the plane or bus, you feel you can leave your bags to go to 
the restroom, because the people around you can’t go anywhere — the confined 
space holds them accountable for their actions. Similarly, you may feel safer on 
a crowded street than on an empty one because people are watching — the 
presence of witnesses is presumably a deterrent to misbehavior. All sorts of 
prejudices also come into play here: one person may feel safe in a 
neighborhood where another person feels threatened, though the danger to both 
may be the same. 


A place or group that we call a 
community may exhibit one or 
more of these types and cause 
you to feel a sense of belonging, 
or at least to feel that other people 
belong. 


That’s all well and good if you’re 
studying or creating a community, 
but what about when you just want 
to belong? When you feel that 
others belong and you don't, there 
are two crucial tricks you can play. 





You can contribute — people love a volunteer! In this picture, I’m being made an 
honorary lifetime member of a church that | attended during a summer internship, 
simply because | brought recorded music to play during the services — and increased 
their membership by 25% each time | attended! If you don’t have time to contribute, you 
can bluff. It’s no secret that acting like you belong can often open the door long 
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enough to put your foot in, giving you conditional acceptance long enough to find a 
common interest and build trust. 


Online communities 


It was when I saw that computer bulletin-board systems could create community 
that | became interested in them, and that led to my first career in community 
networking. Unfortunately, the visionaries of community networking didn’t foresee that 
global Web sites could build local community even better than locally grown sites. David 
Woolley’s excellent essay, “Free-Net: On-ramp or Destination,” was practically Twin 
Cities Free-Net’s manifesto during my time there, and Doug Schuler’s book New 
Community Networks: Wired for Change was a Clarion call to the whole 
community-networking movement, but they both simply took as given that the best way 
to serve a local population is with a local service — we might have been thinking 
globally, but we were acting locally. It simply hadn’t occurred to us that the Internet 
gave us the ability to think locally and act globally. \n hindsight, everything we 
community-networkers worked for has come about, but we weren't the ones who did it! 


Even so, community networks were a great place to observe and experiment with 
community building. For example, early bulletin boards and Free-Nets had online 
forums set aside for “special-interest groups” (SIGs). In my experience these forums, 
which required participants to visit a site where the conversation was stored, rarely 
worked as well as either face-to-face groups or plain old email lists. | remember a 
handful of SIGs that floundered on TCFN until we gave them email lists, at which point 
they became very popular. When Yahoo! Groups came along, there was no way we 
could compete with its feature set and ease of use. 


At Twin Cities Free-Net, we also had online forums or “conferences” specifically set 
aside for small talk, with the tacit understanding that informal “checking in,” frivolous as 
it might seem, was an important part of building a community of acceptance. The 
smallest of small talk was in the “Useless” conference, where my favorite thread of 
conversation was “What's in your head” — you'd share with everyone whatever 
earworm was plaguing you at the moment, and in the process usually pick up an even 
worse song from someone else! On Great Lakes Free-Net in Battle Creek, MI where | 
interned for a summer, the equivalent was called Mad Dogs, a forum where people 
checked in, played games, and then got together every week for dinner. This is one 
of the few examples | can point to from the Free-Net days where an online community 
made the leap to the real world. In recent years, this torch has been picked up by 
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services like Facebook and Twitter: many people’s first reaction to these services 
(including mine) was, “Wow, that sounds like a total waste of time!” yet they meet a 
need for billions of people every day. 


Trust is always an issue in online communications. You can rarely join any forum or list 
without seeing an acceptable-use policy, and it’s only a matter of time before 
someone or something tests the limits. We had to ban a handful of people from TCFN 
during my time there, and nowadays it’s become a whole industry — you can hire a 
service to screen your site for you and take automatic action against anyone who 
misbehaves. Doing this is essential because it only takes a few spammers or trolls to 
break the trust and ruin the conversation for everybody. 


Even though there are online equivalents to the three community-building tools, that 
doesn’t mean that a site with one or more of those three features will create a sense of 
belonging, because there is a critical mass of participation to be reached. My alma 
mater’s Grinnell Connect is a great example of how the best-intentioned, well-funded, 
thoroughly-researched, well-executed efforts can fail. This is at least their fourth attempt 
to create an online social network for their alumni, a target market that already shared a 
community of acceptance and interest and trust. All that was needed was a meeting 
place, and in my opinion the college did everything right, and hundreds of alumni signed 
up for the site, yet it sees almost no activity. Meanwhile, in January 2014 a couple of my 
classmates started a Facebook group for Grinnell alumni which was an instant and 
continuing success. It bears mentioning that this group began with the creative 
suggestion that alumni should share our everyday accomplishments, no matter how 
trivial or embarrassing, as if they were the latest proud steps in our careers. Because 
this was done in a private group rather than in Facebook at large, people felt safe being 
honest and authentic, and a community of acceptance sprang up overnight. But more 
importantly, there were already thousands of alumni using Facebook every day. It takes 
a critical mass to attract and maintain a critical mass. 


i | 


Communities of Place 


Coincidentally, while | was working at 
community-building at TCFN, | was living and 
working in one of those neighborhoods 
people wax nostalgic about, where the adults 
sit outside in the evenings, and the kids play 
in the streets, and when you walk down the 
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street people recognize you and say hello. | say 
“coincidentally” because it wasn’t the 1950s first-ring 
suburb people usually have in mind when they think of 
those things, it was the inner-city, low-income 
neighborhood complete with slumlords, drug 
dealers, prostitutes, panhandlers, and a famous 
crime-fighting pig (pictured at right) that | could afford 
on my part-time nonprofit salary. When TCFN’s resident 
curmudgeon — who lived in a second-ring suburb — 
would wax poetic about the lost days of yore, I’d invite 
him to come and sit outside in my neighborhood, and 
he’d clam up. Indeed, few of my friends wanted to come 
visit, even in broad daylight, but | was proud to live 
there, because | felt it was an ideal case study in 
community building. 





What made Stevens Square a great community? It had acceptance, because no matter 
who you were or what mistakes you made, if you lived in the neighborhood you were 
one of us. It had shared interest, because the neighborhood organization had 
committees actively working on improving aspects of life for everyone in the 
neighborhood. And it had trust, if your stereotypes didn’t stand in the way — most of 
the people who caused trouble in Stevens Square didn’t live there, as was dramatically 
demonstrated when a bridge to the neighborhood next-door closed down for repairs and 
our crime rate plummeted! In the four years | lived there, | never felt unsafe, even 
when perhaps | should have! Of course, it also helped that Stevens Square received 
tons of financial and organizational support from government and charitable grants and 
was surrounded by a vibrant, cosmopolitan city. When | left Stevens Square, it was for a 
nearby neighborhood with a much better reputation (Whittier), but | never found 
anything there like the sense of community there that I'd had in Stevens Square. 


During my time in Minneapolis, | was also active in a local group of Unitarian 
Universalists (UUs) in their 20s and 30s called Circles. Circles was defined as a 
community of interest: part of its strength was that it had active members who did not 
identify as UUs, but were just interested in the same things as UUs, and they were 
accepted completely, and frequently they even led the group. Its other strength, when 
compared to other UU young-adult groups in the area, was that it met consistently 
every single week at the same time and began with a check-in, creating a community 
of acceptance. Unfortunately the trust level was a little out of whack; when members 
misbehaved, we invariably waited too long before correcting them and so lost some 
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good people. This led to a culture of sharing dirty laundry behind each other’s backs, 
which, when aired on the email list by one member, blew the community irreparably 
apart. Even so, | would estimate that to this day, 90% of all my friends in the Twin 
Cities are from Circles. Given how active | was in other organizations — my church, 
my work, other nonprofits — that’s remarkable. 


In the vacuum | felt after leaving Stevens Square and losing Circles, | was inspired to 
search for intentional communities. | first looked at co-op buildings and cohousing 
developments in the Twin Cities, then found the Intentional Communities Directory and 
learned about ecovillages. By this time | was planning the bike trip, so | put ecovillages 
on my planning map and managed to visit half a dozen of them. Most of the ones | 
visited did not feel to me like they had a strong sense of community. The notable 
exception was Dancing Rabbit Ecovillage, near Rutledge, Missouri. Dancing Rabbit’s 
shared interest is sustainable living, strictly defined and enforced — you have to really 
be into living sustainably to want to live there. After a probationary period, provisional 
members are screened by a committee before they are allowed to stay, because there 
are a lot of meetings, so acceptance into the community is conditional on an ability to 
get along. Finally, Dancing Rabbit is fortunate to be just down the road from an 
honest-to-goodness commune called Sandhill Farm, home of Laird Schaub, an 
international expert on consensus building, so they learn from the best! 


The other place | visited on my trip that stood out as a model community was Fairfield 
lowa. Back in 2004 when | rode into town, Abundance Ecovillage, on Fairfield’s edge, 
was just getting started and was frankly disappointing. (It's much more established 
now.) Fortunately Lonnie Gamble took me under his wing and showed me what a 
remarkable place Fairfield is, and it stuck in my mind so tenaciously that after the trip 
was over | moved there and spent two years there. | still visit every chance | get, partly 
because my friends there are always glad to see me, but mainly because it has 
probably the strongest sense of community I’ve ever found anywhere, and | find it 
fascinating. 





What makes Fairfield so great? It has a shared interest: about a third of the population 
practice Transcendental Meditation (TM) twice daily, and they came to Fairfield to 
practice it, and they are committed to staying in Fairfield to practice it — so 
committed that they will change careers, or do odd jobs or whatever it takes, rather 
than move away to continue a career as people often do elsewhere. They bring arts 
and culture to town rather than leave town to go to a show as people often do in 
millions of other small towns. If they see a gap in the community fabric, they form a 
group to fix it rather than gripe about it. Throughout the day, people drop into the 
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town’s many cafes and restaurants to see who is there and say hello, because they 
know they will always run into people they know. And the trust level is higher than 
I’ve seen anywhere else: | have friends there who not only leave their houses 
unlocked but leave their keys in their cars, whether at home or at work or in downtown. 
That's not just trust, it’s a statement of faith in your fellow citizens. Finally, although the 
TM movement can’t seem to reach the critical mass of meditators it thinks it needs to 
create world peace, virtually any event in Fairfield will have surprisingly high 
attendance, because people just show up for stuff in a way they don’t elsewhere. The 
picture below is the farmer’s market, held twice a week, which has an attendance level 
and a variety of goods for sale that towns ten times Fairfield’s size would kill for. After 
two years in Fairfield, | can only remember three events that suffered from low 
attendance, and two of those were my own birthday parties! 





You would think, having finally found the holy grail of community I’d searched for so 
long, that | would have stayed there. But something big had happened to my 
understanding of community during my bike trip, and that’s what this chapter is really 
about! 


Belonging wherever you are 


One of the things | learned about community by attending church youth and young-adult 
conferences was that after you sleep in a place, you feel like it’s yours. Many times | 
woke on a Sunday morning and helped clean up the church before the congregation 
arrived, only to feel like the churchgoers were trespassing on our turf — what made 
them think they belonged there? Why, most of them had probably never even slept 
there! 
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It was at one of these conferences that | learned the song “Thula Klizeo” by Joseph 
Shabalala, which is now in the UU hymnal. The lyrics translate as “Be still my heart, 
for even here | am home.” | found this song comforting when | left college for 
internships in unfamiliar cities and a number of times when | was camping in or biking 
through unfamiliar parts of the country. It served as a reminder that | belong on the 
Earth, | belong in the natural world and in the world of people, and any particular 
situation in which I may find myself is just a subset of the world in which | belong. 


_ Let’s try a thought experiment. Suppose you find 

, yourself suddenly transported to a totally unfamiliar spot. 
= By paying attention to your surroundings, you may be 
able to figure some things out. In North America, if 
you’re in a forest of white pine and ferns, you must be 
pretty far north; if instead you see longleaf pine, live oak, 
magnolia, and palmettos (as in the photo at left), you’re 
pretty far south. Deciduous plants dominate in between 
these two evergreen zones. Older cities have narrower, 
crookeder streets and smaller lots than newer ones, 
generally, and in North America that translates to east 
vs. west. In any city in the world, you can be sure 
satellite dishes point toward the equator, and you can 
infer a lot from the sun and moon’s transit through the 
sky. Any little signs like these help you to feel that 
you’re not a stranger and give you the confidence to bluff your way to acceptance. If 
you have the luxury of traveling slowly — say, by bicycle — instead of suddenly 
appearing on the spot, any effort you can put into learning the ways of your fellow 
creatures will pay off quickly as you find yourself spending time with them. 





Next comes a common interest: you 
need food, water, and shelter? 
What a coincidence — so does 
everyone else, so most of the time 
you can be sure those amenities are 
nearby, even if you can’t speak the 
language or can’t find anyone to ask. 
| found only a few exceptions on my 
trip, when no formal lodging was to 
be had and | had to camp on the 
side of the road, but most of the time 
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other people’s most basic interests were firmly in line with my own. That goes for traffic, 
too: nobody wants an accident. There are always exceptions, but I’d wager 99.9+% of 
the people on the road want to reach their destinations safely just like you do. 


That brings us to trust, which is the tricky one. No matter where you go, cities, forests, 
plains — practically everyplace is statistically very safe and only anecdotally 
dangerous. People love to tell and retell scary stories, not boring ones. You can trust in 
statistics if you can find them, or you can put your trust in other people, or in nature, or 
in God. And by all means, listen to your gut when it tells you not to do something or not 
to go somewhere — bluffing can only take you so far! If you feel ambitious, you can try 
to make a contribution to win people’s trust — tell stories about places you’ve been, 
perhaps, or offer to wash dishes or something — but there’s no guarantee anyone will 
want what you have to offer enough to open the door. 


When it came to planning my trip, the big unknown for me was the South. I'd never 
been there. | hardly knew anyone there. | didn’t know the plants and animals. I'd heard 
lots of scary stories and seen horrible movies about hapless Yankees who got in over 
their heads. The 2004 Presidential election, which occurred just before | rode into the 
South, seemed to underscore how different the people there were from myself and my 
friends, and some of my friends had no qualms about telling me | was headed into 
danger. My Grinnell classmate Abi Tapia had a similar experience touring the country 
solo as a musician, inspiring her haunting and delightfully tongue-in-cheek song, 
“Beware.” The mystery and alleged dangerousness of the South was intimidating. 
It was also a challenge. Were these not my fellow countrymen? Did | not have as 
much right to ride the highways of Alabama as Minnesota? How could | claim to be an 
American without ever visiting the South? How could | hope to understand American 
politics without understanding the South? Didn’t Southerners deserve the benefit of my 
doubt as much as Northerners? More than the Québécois, certainly — at least we share 
a nationality and a language! And as it turned out, | had no trouble in the South. | felt 
more racial tension in Ohio and more threatened on the road in New Jersey. Indeed, 
one of my observations was that we have no “red states and blue states,” only a red 
country with blue dots, but despite my prominently displayed liberal bumper stickers, | 
felt far more hostility in the blue dots than in the vast expanses of red. 


So in a sense | set out to make North America, and particularly the South, mine by 
sleeping in it. I’m convinced that’s part of the value of camping, and thereby of 
programs that teach kids to camp: eating and sleeping in nature helps you feel at home 
in the natural world. But what | discovered is, wherever you go, it’s already somebody 
else’s home. You may be assigned a campsite for the night, but other creatures live 
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there every night. Who can blame them if 
they feel entitled to your food or the space 
you’re taking up? You’re an uninvited 
guest in their home! | got scolded by a 
chickadee, a squirrel, several packs of 
raccoons who tried all night to get into my 
plastic totes, a bear, and even a deer for 
encroaching on their territory. | can’t claim 
to know what they were thinking, but | like 
to think that they were more concerned 
about what | might do to their home than 
about my presence there per se. After I'd demonstrated that | meant no harm, they got 
over it and moved on, and of course | also moved on in the morning. It was not so much 
that the place belonged to them or to me, but that they and | belonged to the place. In 
a way, | still do. 





I'm going to go out on a limb here and say that the reason so many of us crave 
belonging, the reason we participate less and feel that community spirit is waning, is 
that we fear we don’t belong in this world, or that the world we did belong in has 
changed so that we no longer fit in. We seek and find enclaves where we belong, but 
without a pervasive sense of belonging to the world we are prone to overcompensate, 
to try to prove the world belongs to us by leaving our mark on it and pushing out 
anyone else who might lay a claim to it — other people, animals, even plants and 
microbes. It has definitely been my own experience that | feel far more secure about 
who | am now that | feel that | belong wherever | go, and | suspect I’m not the only one. 
Your mileage may vary. 


Of course there are other ways to feel that you belong wherever you are, besides in 
nature. Some folks are so gregarious that they can instantly make friends from 
strangers, even if they don’t speak the language or have any interests in common. And 
of course nowadays most of us bring our mobile devices everywhere, effectively 
surrounding ourselves with a circle of invisible friends though they may be hundreds or 
thousands of miles away. To my mind, neither of these approaches is as robust as 
making friends with nature, since you may not always have people or a signal around 
you. But there is one other kind of community that trumps all the others, the other holy 
grail I’d searched for all my life. 
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Belonging together 


| worked so hard to find a place like Fairfield — how could | leave it? Partly because | 
felt confident | could belong anywhere in nature, but mainly because | found that | 
belong with Jessie. In her | find unconditional acceptance, shared interests, and trust. 
We form a community of two and belong together, wherever we may go. I’m very 
grateful for my experience with communities of place and on the road, both for teaching 
me that | can find community when | need it, and for helping me to know a good thing 
when | find it! 


| promise not to end every chapter with Jessie. It just worked out that the first two ended 
that way! 
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Possession 


A lot of my friends, when | told them | was getting rid of all my things and hitting the road 
for a year, were more impressed by the former accomplishment than the latter. Still 
more were surprised by the way | did it: | went to a lot of trouble to find good homes for 
my things before | resorted to selling or giving them to strangers. It got me thinking — 
and | had lots of time for thinking — about the different ways we relate to our stuff. 


Here are all the ways that | can think of offhand. 


e Disposables: Certain things we just use up, wear out, and throw away. Even 
though they may be reusable, we don’t care to treat them that way. Most people 
treat product packaging this way, for example, though some don’t; most people 
don't treat furniture this way, but some do. 

e Loans from the Universe: Some things we don’t intend to dispose of, but we 
can’t expect to hold onto them forever because they’re so easy to misplace. For 
years | couldn’t keep an umbrella for more than a few months, nor a ballpoint pen 
for more than a few weeks, so | told myself they were just on loan from the 
Universe; they were mine for now, but they would soon be someone else’s, like 
library books or rental cars. In areas where theft is a problem, people may think 
of their cell phones or bicycles or even cash this way, not as something they 
have a right to keep, but as something they’re lucky to have for the moment. 

e Fashion: Some things have value 
because other people say so. 
Unfortunately these other people 
stay interested in things about as \il ' 
long as cats do with their toys. But en — ee ’ 
cats do need their toys. The pursuit % r 
of fashion can result in worthless 
crap, but also in astounding works 
of art that many people may 
admire, but that no one can afford 
to own or insure! 

e Security blanket: These things 
might come in handy someday, so we hate to part with them. It’s not hard to 
imagine needing an old toothbrush or a back issue of a magazine, for example, 
so you put it in a drawer or on a shelf and forget about it until one day you realize 
you have 17 old toothbrushes and 23 years’ worth of National Geographic, at 
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which point you have to decide 
whether to get rid of them or 
become an eccentric hoarder. 
Means to an end. We keep 
these things only to do a job. 
As long as they do their job, 
we don’t think about 
maintaining them. Many 
people treat their tools and 
appliances this way, for 
example, which is why they 
don’t have backups when their 
hard disks crash. But some 
people, notably slumlords, 
treat all their possessions this 
way. My friend Gypsy wrote an excellent description of what it’s like to live in "the 
half-broken world" where nothing is maintained. 

Investments. Some things have great resale value, and we all know someone 
who collects comics or model cars or coins in pristine condition in the hopes of 
someday reselling them at or above the original price. The trouble is, not 
everything keeps its value. New cars in particular lose much of their value the 
moment they roll off the lot, but some people do well speculating in used cars. 
Assets. Some things we carefully maintain not because we hope to resell them, 
but because we hope to not have to replace them for a long time. Houses are the 
classic example: their resale value is uncertain, but their usefulness is, provided 
they’re where you want to be. 

Keepsakes. Some things we keep for their sentimental value, or for reasons we 
can’t describe. However, unless we get them out often to remind ourselves of 
their importance, we can forget why we have them, until perhaps one day we 
remember them only to realize that we threw them away, or left them in a moldy 
basement. 

Members of the family. For some of us, a new tool or appliance or vehicle may 
have to go through a probationary period — say, a manufacturer’s warranty or a 
retailer’s return policy — but once it’s passed this initiation ritual it becomes like a 
pet. We feel a responsibility to look after its welfare and, should the time come to 
part, find it a good home. If we allow it to get broken or lost or thrown away, we 
may feel guilty, as if we’ve let it down. 

Expressions of identity. For others, the act of owning a thing is an expression 
of how we see ourselves and how we wish others to see us, so it’s imperative to 
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only buy the best. People who were raised this way but don’t have the means to 
buy the best of everything can wind up spending a bundle on cutlery but going to 
a thrift store for furniture, for example, or vice versa. 


My story of stuff 


My sister and | grew up in a house with no basement and little storage space compared 
to a lot of houses, so hoarding large quantities of stuff was not an option we even 
considered. She points out that we did collect a fair number of small things on shelves, 
but we knew folks who had an entire spare bedroom designated as “the junk room,” so 
what | mean to say is that we couldn't do that! 


| would say my parents’ dominant relationship with their stuff is as members of 
the family. They're careful about what they let into the house, and then they take good 
care of it. Every time | visit them, I’m astounded at how many of the things | remember 
from when | was a kid are still in everyday use, because so much of what I’ve bought in 
my lifetime has already worn out. Even so, | think it’s safe to say that | try to treat my 
stuff the same way. 


We were allowed to keep childhood treasures, and we both still have many of them, but 
our mother made it clear that when we went to college our rooms would become 
guest rooms. There was no threat of throwing our stuff out for us; we were expected to 
clean it out ourselves, and for me doing so was a rite of passage, literally “putting away 
childish things.” | was going to live without a permanent home for four whole years! It 
was exciting! 





WW) And for four years, | moved every three to nine months. My 
stuff came out of storage as each dorm room became my 
home, and then it went back in, and the storage wasn’t 
cheap. | had to be very selective about what | owned. 
When | got a job in Minneapolis, one of the aspects | was 
most excited about was finally having a place of my own! | 
rented a studio apartment and quickly furnished it. It wasn’t 
good furniture by any definition — more than half of it | 
found being thrown out in the alley — but | was attached 
to it because it filled my needs. | had a few prized 
possessions, mostly high-tech, which | kept locked to a 
couple of tables in the closet (above left). A year after 
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moving in, | learned of a co-op house a few blocks away that had a strong community 
and progressive values and a gender ratio highly in my favor and was eager to have me 
— but it would be like living in a dorm again, and | couldn’t bear to part with my stuff! 
Without being a materialist, I’d fallen into the trap described in Fight Club: 


You buy furniture. You tell yourself, this is the last sofa | will ever need in my 
life. Buy the sofa, then for a couple years you're satisfied that no matter what 
goes wrong, at least you've got your sofa issue handled. Then the right set of 
dishes. Then the perfect bed. The drapes. The rug. Then you're trapped in your 
lovely nest, and the things you used to own, now they own you. 

—Chuck Palahniuk, Fight Club, Chapter 5 


When | started feeling the urge to travel, one of my main internal objections was the 
apartment. | was paying rent and utilities — how could | afford to leave it unattended for 
months? There was the cat to consider, too, and the plants. When | went on my first 
bike trip, three weeks long, | got a subletter of sorts, a college student home for the 
summer whom | thought would be glad to have a place to stay besides his parents’ 
house, but my building was such a slum that he stayed there as little as possible! It 
became clear to me that the only economical way to travel for a long time would be 
to get rid of my apartment so | could stop paying rent and utilities. Since summer is 
the only prime apartment-shopping season in Minnesota, | would need to be gone for a 
year. It was the necessity of moving, as much as the change of seasons, that dictated 
that my bike trip be a year long. 


Still, | tried for two years to fight the urge. When | moved in with a roommate, some of 
the junk furniture went back into the alley, but most of it came with me. By the time | 
gave in to the travel bug at last, my furniture was family. | felt a responsibility to find it 
a good home. A yard sale would not do, except as a last resort. Craig’s List was out — 
far too anonymous. So, being handy with Web programming, | created what we would 
now call a social networking site for selling my stuff to my friends. It had a sister site 
where | found temporary homes for the things | couldn’t bear to part with. Both sites 
worked like a charm — | didn’t have to pay a penny for storage, and | made easily 5 
times as much money off the stuff | sold to friends as | did at the eventual yard sale. | 
had fond hopes that both these sites would be useful to other people, too, but user 
interfaces are not my forte, so they didn’t catch on, and | eventually shut them down. A 
decade later, Facebook rolled out that service to more than a billion people, seemingly 
without effort. 
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Even before | divested myself of stuff, I'd begun to realize that other people didn't feel 
the same way as | did. My friend Leela saw her possessions as expressions of her 
identity. Money was tight, so she didn’t always get to buy the best, but whenever she 
did she would give a sort of little speech about how important it was to do so. Observing 
these little monologues, | had the feeling she was channeling her father, just as | 
channel mine when | tend to any little squeak or rattle. She and | never could see eye to 
eye about the stuff we bought — she thought | was getting attached to junk; | thought 
she was overpaying for prestige. 


My friend Denis, on the other hand, treated his possessions as investments. He 
bought things for their resale value, and maintained them with that in mind, and was 
always on the lookout for buyers. If you complimented him on something, he was liable 
to name a price. He helped me shop for the bike | took on my trip, and he said 
approvingly that it would hold its value well. | laughed and said, “Oh, I’m not selling this! 
| plan to ride it into the ground!” He was shocked, thinking that | wasn’t going to maintain 
it, but that’s not what | meant — | meant that | intended to be loyal to it and keep 
maintaining it until it went to pieces like the Wonderful One-Hoss Shay. 


Even so, | couldn’t afford to think 
of my touring bike as family. Life 
on the road was too uncertain. | 
couldn’t keep it out of the rain, for 
example. | couldn't always lock it, 
and when | could there was little 
point, because all the rest of my 
possessions were sitting 
unprotected on the trailer! So out of necessity, | had to think of all my touring gear as 
on loan from the Universe. Much of it wore out or got lost or was too much trouble or 
got replaced by something better, but about a third of the gear | started with finished the 
trip with me. 





| also have to say that there was a security-blanket aspect to pulling all my worldly 
possessions around on a trailer: it was comforting to always be prepared for all types 
of weather and any bike malfunctions that were likely to occur. To this day, | still 
compulsively carry more in my backpack than | generally need, packed in zipper bags in 
case of rain! 


So did | practice some sort of Buddhist detachment from my possessions? Not hardly! 
Remember that anything with sentimental value was in storage, with friends. | still felt 
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attached to most of that stuff when | got it back a year later. My attitude toward my 
touring gear was strictly pragmatic, at least during the trip. Years after the trip was over, 
| discovered | had grown emotionally attached to some of the gear that had made the 
trip with me: | nearly made Jessie and myself miss a flight because | mistakenly tried to 
bring my multi-tool through airport security and had to throw it away. While Jessie was 
worrying about catching the flight, | was mourning the loss of a friend — a friend that 
was quickly and inexpensively replaced, but it’s not the same as being reminded of the 
adventure every time | reach into my pocket. 


Possession and Dispossession 


I'm not going to preach about how you should or shouldn't treat your own stuff. We're all 
on different paths, and different attitudes have been appropriate for different parts of my 
own path, so | can’t presume to judge where you are on yours. But | will make a few 
opinionated observations from my own experience and my own perspective, which may 
or may not apply to anyone else specifically: 


e Treating tools and machines as merely means to an end leads to the “Half 
Broken World” Gypsy described. If you have the time and money to avoid this 
path, you don’t have to live there. All it takes is a little preventive maintenance. 

e Some possessions make you use them. If you want to drive less, don’t own a 
car — rent or share, or do without. If you want to waste less paper, don’t own a 
printer — send your print jobs to a printing shop or office supply store. When you 
own these things, it’s cheaper and easier to use them than not. My friend Lonnie 
used to always introduce me by saying I’d never owned a car, as if it were some 
saintly accomplishment, but now that | do, I’m just as likely to drive on a half-mile 
errand as anyone else, and more so than my sister’s family. However, | do think 
that living without these things is an important experience that I’d 
recommend to people getting started on their own. When | went to college, 
Grinnell strongly recommended that students not bring a car or a computer, but 
instead use the shared facilities. They don’t do that anymore. | think that’s a 
shame, not only because the richer students have better stuff than the poorer 
ones, but because it deprives them all of the experience of sharing. 

e Some things we call assets are actually liabilities — they don’t save you 
money, they only cost. My friend Marisa made this observation about cars in the 
city, but it could also be applied to a house in an inconvenient or dangerous 
location, or a poorly built home that leaks or offgasses or falls apart. It also 
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applies to cable or satellite TV service now that we have cheaper alternatives: if 
you don't use it, you lose your money, but if you do use it, you lose your time! 

e You are not your stuff. | realize there are valid reasons for buying the most 
expensive option sometimes. If it makes you feel better about yourself, or makes 
other people think better of you, that can be a valid reason, especially when 
interviewing for a job. But that’s just a service it’s providing for you; it doesn’t 
define who you are unless you let it. Furthermore, tying back into Fight Club 
again: 


...you're not how much money you've got in the bank. You're not your job. 
You're not your family, and you’re not who you tell yourself.... You’re not your 
name.... You’re not your problems.... You’re not your age.... You are not your 
hopes. —Chuck Palahniuk, Fight Club, Chapter 18 


I'm not arguing for dispossession or even against materialism, necessarily. However, 
I've learned more from the times I’ve made do with less — and had to be more selective 
about what | owned — than from the times I’ve had more, and | think it’s valuable to 
reflect on how we think of our stuff and how we might choose to think of it 
instead. 
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Suffering 


Perhaps an explanation is in order as to why I’m writing about “suffering” for the month 
of November instead of gratitude or something more seasonal. November was the 
month of my trip that things went wrong with my health, the month in which | spent 
much of my time in pain, wondering if | was doing permanent damage to my body, 
wondering if the whole trip had been a mistake. | promise to write on a more seasonal 
topic next month! 


Also, perhaps a disclaimer is also in order: I’m not a theologian, and | only have a BA in 
psychology. My opinions are based on my own experiences; that’s what this book is 
about. You’re entitled to your own opinions based on your own experiences. I’m aware 
that the various Christian traditions have a lot to say on the topic of suffering, but I’m not 
going to address them here because I'd be certain to get them confused with each other 
and not give any of them a fair shake! 


The Nature of Life 


At various times in my life, I’ve taken an interest in Buddhism. | admire Buddhist values, 
and when I’m feeling idealistic, | feel like they could be my values. But every English 
introduction to Buddhism I’ve found begins with the Four Noble Truths, and the first one 
has always stopped me in my tracks, because it’s usually worded, “The nature of life is 
suffering.” 


Say what? Hey, Buddha, maybe the nature of your life was suffering — but starving 
yourself may have been a factor there! Maybe the people and other creatures around 
you were suffering; if so, I’m sorry to hear that, but don’t make a generalization to all of 
life! Seriously, consider the... the birds of the air, and the lilies of the field... you’re trying 
to tell me they're suffering? That the very nature of flowers and squirrels and puppies 
and babies is one of “pain, unsatisfactoriness, sorrow, affliction, anxiety, 
dissatisfaction, discomfort, anguish, stress, misery, and frustration” (duhkha)? 
I'm sorry, but | don’t see it! | mean, sure, if you put them in a bell jar or something, but in 
their natural state of affairs they look pretty darn happy to me. 


The Buddha gave us a list of all the things that are duhkha: 
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“Birth is duhkha, aging is duhkha, death is duhkha; sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief, & despair are duhkha; association with the unbeloved is duhkha; 
separation from the loved is duhkha; not getting what is wanted is duhkha. In 
short, the five clinging-aggregates are duhkha.” — Wikipedia 


| have to concede, some of those are pretty unpleasant. The very term 
“clinging-aggregates’” (Pancupadanakkhandha) is a cause of suffering all on its own! But 
| must protest: birth is not necessarily suffering. Maybe for people, but in Buddhism 
we're supposed to reincarnate as other creatures, right? And most other creatures do 
not appear to suffer during birth. Death is not necessarily suffering either; animals 
and people alike often get away with a quick and painless death. And then there’s all 
the time in between those “clinging-aggregates,” when you can play with the dog, hug 
your loved ones, enjoy a meal, sleep, smile at the sun... claiming the worst parts of life 
to represent the whole makes as much sense as saying that the nature of weather 
is hail. 


But hundreds of millions of Buddhists can’t be wrong, so | must have misunderstood 
something. Maybe the word duhkha got mistranslated. The Wikipedia article cited above 
has changed a few times since | first wrote this essay, and now says: 


The ancient Aryans who brought the Sanskrit language to India were a 
nomadic, horse- and cattle-breeding people who travelled in horse- or 
ox-drawn vehicles. Su and dus are prefixes indicating good or bad. The word 
kha, in later Sanskrit meaning "sky," "ether," or "space," was originally the word 
for "hole," particularly an axle hole of one of the Aryan's vehicles. Thus sukha 
... meant, originally, "having a good axle hole," while duhkha meant "having a 
poor axle hole," leading to discomfort. 


| can sympathize with that, since just before my bike trip | had replaced the 
quick-release axle of my front wheel with one that was bolted on, to make the wheel 
harder to steal. Unfortunately the new axle didn’t seal water out properly, so every time 
the wheel got wet | had to take it apart and re-pack the bearings in grease, probably 20 
times or more over the course of the trip. Though | wouldn't exactly say | was suffering 
from the annoyance of the bad axle, it was my own attachment that caused my trouble 
with it! 


Not having the benefit of this etymology at the time of my trip, however, | reached the 
same conclusion by thinking about the other definition of the word “suffer,” the archaic 
definition that we’re familiar with from the King James translation of Matthew 19:14, 
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“Suffer little children, and forbid them not to come unto me.” That is, to suffer 
something is to allow it to happen. It doesn’t have to be a negative or unpleasant 
thing. If we substitute in that definition, the first Noble Truth now tells us that the nature 
of life is allowing stuff to happen, in other words, submission to forces larger than 
ourselves. Wow — suddenly Buddhism sounds a lot like Islam! 


But as appealing as “stuff happens” may be as a philosophy, it’s too passive to 
describe what living creatures actually do. They don't just allow things to happen; 
from the lowliest bacterium to the most powerful dictator, they take an active role in 
preserving their own lives. So | kept thinking of synonyms for “suffer” and dredged up 
one that’s not on the list above: “endure.” When you allow something unpleasant to 
happen, you endure it. The nature of life is endurance. Birth, illness, death, all 
those unpleasant things, we endure them and go on living however we can. 
That’s what we living creatures do. That’s a Noble Truth | can live with! 


Unfortunately, that can’t be what the Buddha meant, because then the second and third 
Noble Truths (that the cause of suffering is attachment or craving, and the solution is 
detachment) wouldn’t make sense. So either I’m just not a Buddhist, or there’s still 
something | don’t understand. 


Endurance and Suffering 


My first experience with suffering was when | had low self-esteem, through most of 
high school and college. During that time, if | made any sort of mistake, I’d beat myself 
up about it for days or even years, presenting it to myself over and over as evidence 
that | was sloppy and stupid. If | had an unrequited crush, | would tell myself it was 
because | wasn’t good enough, and each time the thought was like an icepick to the 
heart. Finally, towards the end of my senior year of college, | went to a therapist who 
said something along the lines of, “You know, | don’t think this has anything to do with 
the mistakes you’ve made or the people you like. | think you’re just looking for any 
excuse you can find to think badly about yourself.” It sounds harsh, and it might have 
been for another person in a different situation, but it was exactly what | needed to hear. 
It wasn’t my attachment to achievement or people that was causing my suffering, it was 
my attachment to suffering itself. 


Since then, I’ve tried to make sense of it. I felt like | was in a hole, and the only tool | 
had was a shovel, so | kept making the hole deeper. When | asked myself why | was 
in the hole, there was no shortage of explanations: | had fallen in because | was stupid 
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and clumsy; someone had pushed me; etc. What the therapist showed me was that | 
was answering the wrong “why” question: the question was not how had | come to be in 
the hole, the question was what was | there to do? The answer was, | was digging a 
foundation for the rest of my life! | had to keep digging until | found something solid; 
otherwise my foundation would be no good. Now that the foundation is built, | don’t have 
to go down in the hole anymore! 


In the months leading up to my bike trip, the winter of 2003-04, | started having health 
problems: painful indigestion, overwhelming fatigue, and a pervasive sense of 
despair, as if the world was going to end and there was nothing anyone could do to 
help. The symptoms would come on quickly, last for about 3-4 hours, and then suddenly 
evaporate, leaving me feeling fine. | was working at the Friends of the Minneapolis 
Public Library at the time and also serving as a personal-care attendant for a friend with 
AIDS and cancer, and | didn’t let these problems interfere with my work, except that | 
probably spent more time in the bathroom than anyone else in the office! 


Long story short, | eventually found that the problems seemed to be triggered by eating 
legumes: first | eliminated peanuts from my diet, then dried beans, then soy, and finally 
fresh beans, peas, and even alfalfa sprouts, and each time there was a huge 
improvement in my well-being. The hypothesis | eventually came up with was that the 
legumes triggered a painless migraine... this was an appealing explanation since 
everyone else in my immediate family has migraines of one type or another, and all the 
symptoms | had were among migraine symptoms, and taking Excedrin seemed to help. 
By 2008 | was able to reintroduce these foods into my diet, but the symptoms returned 
in 2011 and got more severe, more frequent, and longer lasting as the years went by, 
until by the summer of 2014 | was nearly unable to work. Finally in desperation, after 
spending thousands on medical tests, | tried cutting gluten out of my diet, and | felt like 
a new man. Somehow these inflammatory responses switched over from being a 
legume sensitivity to a gluten sensitivity. I’m very relieved to have again found 
something | can do to prevent them. 


However, during the first half of my bike trip | was still in the process of identifying 
problem foods, so every few days | would have another of these “attacks” and have to 
deal with it and keep on pedaling down the road. The physical symptoms were really not 
the worst part: even though | felt exhausted, | found that if | pushed through, | still had 
just as much energy as on a normal day, and | could cover just as many miles as | could 
when | felt fine. The worst part was the despair. I’m normally an optimistic person. | 
may think a situation is bad, but | never think it’s hopeless — unless I’m having one of 
these attacks; then all | can think about is how hopeless it is. Let me tell you, it takes 
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the wind out of your sails. It sucks all the joy out of life, like a Dementor. And when 
you’re on a journey primarily for the experience of it, it’s kind of a waste of time if the 
experience sucks! 


The good news was that at the time, the symptoms usually went away in three or four 
hours, so if | could just identify that that was what was going on, | could pick myself up 
and move along and think about other things. The bad news was, sometimes it would 
take me two or three hours just to figure out that | was having an attack. I'd be too 
busy thinking about how bad | felt to take a step back and see what was going on. Even 
now, with years of practice, | still need almost half an hour to recognize that peculiar 
feeling of cosmic angst and distinguish it from regular fatigue or discouragement. Jessie 
is almost better at it than | am: if she sees my face fall and my gaze go vague and 
distant, and my voice gets quiet, and | have trouble finishing sentences and standing up 
straight, she knows that | need to lie down in the dark for a while. 


On top of the attacks of despair, in the early months of my trip | wasn’t taking 
adequate care of my body. Because | had done a 3-week bike trip two years earlier 
without any changes in diet, stretches, or special equipment, | figured | could do a 10 
month trip the same way. | stubbornly continued in spite of the evidence that | was doing 
something wrong. | lost a lot of weight in the first three months, and | hadn’t had much 
of it to lose. When | took a week off from riding at the end of October to visit my parents 
in Oklahoma, | literally couldn’t get enough to eat. Then | left there without getting back 
into shape first, and | immediately started having pain in my joints. It started in my right 
achilles tendon, then spread to both knees and finally my left hip. Each day | thought | 
was just getting back into shape, and that the pain would get better the next day, but 
instead each day it got worse. | had given myself three weeks to get to Austin, and | 
stubbornly stuck to my schedule even as the pain increased. By the time | got to Dallas, 
every movement, on or off the bike, was painful. 


In Dallas | met with a chiropractor who 
specialized in bike-related injuries, and 
he helped me to distribute the weight 
of cargo more evenly so the bike didn’t 
tip to one side. He showed me the right 
adjustment for my seat, and he sold 
me special shoes that clip into the 
pedals. Previously | had been wearing 
the cheapest shoes | could find, since | 
figured | didn’t need to walk in them, and 
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adjusting the seat however | liked. That was fine for day trips, but not for months of 
touring! When | got to Austin | saw another chiropractor who showed me all the 
stretches | should have been doing from day one, and an orthopedist with whom | had 
this memorable conversation: 


“Normally we advise people to get 20 minutes to an hour of exercise a day. 
How much would you say you're exercising?” 


“Eight to ten hours.” 
“Uh huh. And what are you eating?” 


“Oatmeal with sunflower seeds, raisins, and chocolate for breakfast; tuna or 
soup with bread and carrots for dinner; and | just snack during the day.” 


“| see. Under the circumstances | cannot advise you to continue your trip. You 
haven't damaged your joints yet, but you’re on track to. If you are determined 
to continue the trip, you need to get less exercise and eat more protein, fat, 
and salt every day to keep from losing cartilage.” 


“Protein, fat, and salt... that sounds like a burger.” 


“A burger a day would do the trick.” 


And so it did. | stretched every morning and evening, and every day | stopped and gota 
burger for lunch — doctor’s orders! | gained the weight back, and | had no more 
problems. The orthopedist explained that | had unintentionally given myself something 
akin to activity anorexia — a condition I’d learned about in psychology class but had 
never seen nor experienced — if you read descriptions of it in humans, it sounds like an 
intentional thing: wrestlers trying to drop a weight class get activity anorexia, not 
computer jockeys bicycling at 5-15 miles an hour! But the constant exercise was 
killing my appetite so that | wasn’t eating enough during the day. Merely by stopping 
for lunch instead of snacking, | broke the cycle, got my appetite back, and was able 
to eat a healthy amount again. 


What makes these three situations examples of suffering rather than endurance? | think 
it's that in each case, | was trapped in a destructive thought pattern without 
recognizing it. When | had low self-esteem, | couldn’t stop thinking about how pathetic 
| was. When | have my food sensitivity reactions, | can’t stop thinking about how 
hopeless everything is. And when | was having joint pain, | couldn’t stop doing things 
the way | had been day after day, even though the routine was doing me physical harm. 
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In each case, just realizing that | was in a rut and the rut itself was my problem 
allowed me to escape into a more constructive pattern. 


Now, | can’t claim that that will work for everybody. It’s a very cognitive theory, and it 
worked for me, but then I’m a very cognitive person. There are plenty of people for 
whom realizing that they're digging themselves deeper into a hole is not enough to 
break the cycle. Maybe, as with my self-esteem problem, they are digging the hole for a 
reason and can’t quit until they’re done. Or maybe they need help to get up out of the 
hole, if only to go fetch the materials necessary to build their foundation. That help may 
come from friends, or a therapist, or antidepressants, but there’s nothing shameful in 
getting the help you need to help yourself. 


What I’m trying to get at is that being in pain by itself does not cause suffering. 
What causes suffering is thinking, “Ow, that hurts! It shouldn’t hurt! Ow! | wish it 
didn’t hurt! What’s wrong with me? Ow!” over and over. Mourning the death of a pet 
is not caused by your attachment to it or craving of it, as Buddhism asserts, it’s caused 
by thinking, “I wish he were alive, but he’s dead. Why did he have to die? | wish he were 
alive!” Similarly with “association with the unbeloved” and “separation from the beloved” 
— it’s not the association or separation that causes your suffering, it’s your stubborn 
pattern of thoughts about the association and separation. If we can break the cycle of 
obsessive thoughts, we can turn our suffering into endurance, learn and grow from the 
experience, and move on — assuming that the cycle of obsessive thoughts is not 
serving some important purpose like “digging a foundation.” There’s ample evidence 
that mourning is psychologically necessary, for example. But why is it? 


Exposing the Negative 


In the context of your own life and experiences, my ordeals may not sound like much. If 
you've had clinical depression, low self-esteem may sound like a walk in the park. If 
you've been pregnant or even broken a bone, joint pain may be nothing in comparison. 
Heck, if you have migraines with pain, you'd probably give anything to trade them for 
painless ones! But all experience is relative to what we’ve experienced before. 
We're born with the ability to make qualitative judgments, but without any previous 
experience, every new experience is potentially our best or worst ever. So even though 
the worst sufferings of my life and yours may objectively be different orders of 
magnitude, we experience them subjectively as the same magnitude because they are 
our worst. 
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Even everyday anecdotes benefit from contrast. What's a more interesting story, 
someone buying you flowers on a good day, or someone buying you flowers after 
you've had a really lousy day? Had Jessie and | missed a flight and lost our luggage on 
the way home from our honeymoon, I’m sure every time we told the story we'd say, 
“God, we're so lucky that didn’t happen on the way there! That would have been awful!” 
But in fact it did happen on the way there, and it was stressful, but it wasn’t awful. It 
probably helped us relax so that when other problems arose later in the trip, we didn't 
freak out nearly as much as we might have. And even better, it makes a great story! 


A friend of mine, when we were in our early 20s, used to use the term “shit factor” to 
describe the difference between people she found interesting to talk to and those she 
did not. People with a “high shit factor” had been through some sort of emotional 
hardship already in their lives, and it gave them perspective on everyday misfortunes. 
People with a “low shit factor” did not complain any less than those with a “high 
shit factor,” but the things they complained about seemed comparatively petty, so they 
were less interesting. Additionally, the people who had experienced dysfunction 
seemed to have a higher tolerance for dysfunction in their lives, which made for lots of 
interesting stories. Someday maybe I'll write a novel or something with all those quirky 
characters in it! 


The concept of “low shit factor” is pejorative, no question, but it encompasses two other 
pejorative concepts: “sheltered” and “spoiled.” A sheltered person has had fewer 
than normal bad experiences, while a spoiled person has had more than the usual good 
experiences, but in either case, like Siddhartha Gautama leaving the palace, their 
impression of other people’s normal everyday experience is likely to be suffering, 
just because it contrasts so much with their previous experience. 


The analogy | gradually came up with was that a “shit factor’ is like the degree of 
exposure of a photograph: if your emotional picture is darker than reality, it may 
mean that your negative is underexposed, or that your positive is overdeveloped. 
That’s not necessarily a bad thing; as depressive realism demonstrates, a more 
accurate view of reality can be at least as dismal and boring as one skewed by 
inexperience or optimism! 


Here’s a photographic example to illustrate: In 1996 | took a photo of a hot air balloon 
flying in front of a sunset. When | got the print back, it was one of the coolest, most 
dramatic photos I'd ever taken (below left). | took the negative back to the shop and 
ordered an enlargement. Imagine my surprise and disappointment when it came back 
with the brightness corrected (below right). The corrected picture more closely 
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matches what the scene actually looked like, but as a work of art, it’s crap. 
Unfortunately, once you've seen the corrected picture, it’s hard to appreciate the 
overdeveloped one anymore, because you know what's lost in the darkness. Similarly, | 
used to tell some anecdotes when | was a teenager that | thought were fascinating at 
the time because / didn’t know what darkness was. Now that | have a broader range of 
experience, | realize those stories were embarrassingly boring. The way we see the 
world depends on the range of experience we’ve been exposed to. 


Now that film photography is becoming a thing of the past, perhaps a more developed 
analogy is to the brightness levels on a digital photograph — we can talk about the 
“black point” and “white point” as the extremes of experience you’ve been exposed to. If 
your picture is darker than reality so that you can’t distinguish shades of darkness like 
the foreground of the picture at left, it may be that the scene is darker than your black 
point, /.e. your previous worst experience. Conversely, if your white point is set too low, 
you may not be able to distinguish shades of light, like the clouds in the picture at right. 
If the range between your black and white points is too narrow, your emotional picture 
will be full of contrasts: happier than ever one minute, sadder than ever the next, like a 
small child, or a drama queen! If your range is too wide, your day-to-day emotional 
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picture will be dull and gray, without highs or lows, like someone taking too high a dose 
of antidepressants, or an extreme-sports enthusiast stuck working in a cubicle. 


| don’t want to take this analogy too far; there are plenty of other factors involved, but 
what I’m getting around to is this: if you can’t figure out why you’re digging yourself 
deeper into a hole, maybe it’s because you need to expose your negative. Bad 
experiences give us perspective on life; they make everyday life look better in 
comparison. Some of us instinctively seek out extremes of experience more consciously 
than others, some actively avoid them. I’m convinced that we need them to help us 
make sense of our lives. 


Learning from Endurance 


I'm sure some of you have suffered far more than | have, so perhaps | have more 
credibility on the topic of endurance, particularly since endurance is related to 
sustainability, and sustainability was one of the main things | was studying on my trip. 
I've never been what you could call an athlete; although | was in good shape when | 
started my trip, I've never been able to ride 100 miles in a day like some people do. My 
bike was made for recreational rides around town, and my trailer was made for short 
cargo trips, not for touring or racing. Yet | was able to sustain riding 35-65 miles a day 
for months on end, pulling a load heavier than myself, and | never seriously thought 
of quitting. What did | learn about endurance? Here it is in a nutshell: 


1. If you’re hurting yourself, or even if you’re not having fun, you’re working 
too hard. It’s OK to huff and puff up an occasional hill instead of getting off and 
walking, and it’s all right to sprint 75 miles or more once in a while when there’s 
no alternative. But it’s not sustainable, and it will lead to grief sooner or later. 
Whenever | hear someone assert, “No pain, no gain!” | wonder at all the gainful 
things that must be painful for them: learning, walking, sharing things with others, 
getting or giving a massage... | feel sorry for them! But seriously, the voice that 
tells you the painful way is the only way is the voice that causes suffering. 
Instead of working harder, be creative and find a better way. Make time to have 
some fun and add some highlights to every day so that you’ve got something 
worth writing about in your journal or reflecting on as you fall asleep. 


2. The purpose of planning is to reduce stress. If your plan is causing you 
stress, you need a new plan. This is probably the biggest lesson | learned from 
my trip, but | had to learn it over and over. I'd pore over my maps, trying to figure 
out how | was going to get to my next destination in the amount of time I’d set 
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myself. Most of the time, the solution was to just give myself more time, but 
sometimes | had to cut a destination out of my route in order to relax and have a 
good time. 


3. The journey is the destination, not just a way to get someplace else. Not only 
does this mental shift make the goals along the way achievable, it makes the 
achievement itself enjoyable: those countless small towns and farms and trees | 
passed by weren't just mileposts, they were the whole reason for the trip. Look at 
your own life: what do you spend most of your time doing? Commuting in traffic? 
Sitting at a desk? Lying awake in bed? How you spend your time is how you 
spend your life. If you don’t enjoy how you're spending your life, you need a 
new plan and a new destination. 


4. Life is too short to use the wrong tool for the job. My bike wasn’t made for 
touring, but it was damned comfortable. | wouldn’t attempt to tour on an 
uncomfortable bike, because all I'd be able to think about is how much it hurt. | 
was able to economize on a lot of specialized gear that riders of upright bikes 
have to buy, but | did splurge on special biking shoes and tools that | don’t regret 
a bit. You can get by using the wrong tools once in a while, but for the activities 
you spend the most time doing, it’s worth spending some money on the right 
equipment so you’re not miserable. 


Before the bike trip, my career was about accomplishing things. | was going to create 
something great, bring people together, educate people, save the world, and | wound up 
with heartburn and heartbreak. | went into the trip still talking about saving the world, 
though | was starting to think more in terms of cooperation than accomplishment. But | 
finished the trip determined to shape a new career based on what I'd learned about 
endurance, a career that | could sustain without suffering. | think I’ve done a good 
job with my career in Web development — and energy auditing, and permaculture 
design, and so on — there’s lots of learning and growth, and challenges to overcome, 
and a certain amount of attachment and craving, but no suffering. | enjoy every day of it. 
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Hospitality 


When | planned my trip, | planned to stay with family and friends, and to rent campsites 
and an occasional hotel room. Staying with strangers wasn’t really on the radar. I'd read 
about how Peace Pilgrim relied on the kindness of strangers everywhere she went, but 
she was walking for a noble cause, and besides, that was decades ago... people are 
more paranoid now, right? | knew from my own previous trip that if | went to church on 
Sunday and dropped some hints, someone might offer a place to stay, but it wasn’t 
something | thought | could count on, nor did | feel | had a right to ask for it this time 
around since | wasn't riding for a cause. | certainly never thought I’d be offered a room 
for the night by someone | met in a parking lot or on a roadside... yet it happened time 
and again. 


I'm not the first or last traveler to find that people can be very generous in offering their 
homes to strangers. After talking with other bike tourists, | think | actually relied on that 
hospitality less often than many of them: | toured before Couchsurfing. There are people 
now who travel from coast to coast staying only in the homes of willing volunteers 
whose references they've checked days in advance. | stayed with strangers only once 
or twice a month, but | also didn’t have a chance to vet them first! 


Meanwhile, other travelers routinely camp unofficially by the side of the road, something 
| resorted to only when there was no other option. Still others are in the habit of asking 
for discounts at motels because they’re on bikes or on foot, and they often get them. A 
teenaged couchsurfer of ours who tried this wound up managing a motel for a week 
while the owner went to a casino! | never asked for a discount. Although | personally 
would offer bike tourists discounts if | ran a motel, | suspect they are harder on the room 
than car travelers. | Know | was, what with bringing my bike inside, drying my tent on the 
beds, and doing laundry in the shower! 


When | was planning this chapter | posed the question of why people offer hospitality, 
but the truth is | don’t know. The Golden Rule certainly plays a role: many of the people 
who hosted me were either passionate about bicycling or had sons my age and told me 
they’d like to be shown the same consideration. Though I'll never be in a position to pay 
most of them back, | can “pay it forward” by helping other people. Fortunately Jessie is 
also OK with hosting couchsurfers! 
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Here are some stories about some of the people who hosted me, with an emphasis on 
people who hadn't met me before. Click the links to read the journal entries | made at 
the time. 


some bar (Marseilles, OH): | came into this bar out of the pouring rain to use the 
restroom. | was the only customer in the place. The proprietor had had a 
laryngectomy and spoke with a buzz box, and she had a lot to say, though | can’t 
remember any of it. She made me a hot pot of coffee and threw in several bags 
of snacks and wouldn't accept payment. 

Mike & Fran (Cincinnati, OH): On a day when everything had gone wrong for me, 
a young man with an interest in bike touring took me home to his mother, and 
they let me camp in their back yard and fed me a hearty dinner and breakfast. 
Mark & Sheila (Peoria, IL): 
Sometimes going to church and 
dropping hints doesn’t work out. 
Then you bump into somebody in a 
library parking lot who turns out to 
share a lot of interests with you, and 
he feeds you lots of fruit. 

Lonnie & Valerie (Fairfield, IA): | 
mentioned Lonnie before in the 
Belonging chapter — what started 
out as an invitation to come in out of 
the weather blossomed into two years of my life, a dense circle of friends, and a 
career path. If I’d declined that invitation, my life would be much poorer! 

Turner Katy Trail Shelter (Tebbetts, 
MO): A Mrs. Turner donated this 
house to be used by any traveler who 
happens by on the Katy Trail, on the 
honor system. It sleeps 38 and has 
about as many bicycles hanging up, 
ready for use, and a workshop to fix 
them. | was very glad to discover it! 
Don & Kathy (Jefferson City, MO): 
This is one of my all-time favorite 
small-world stories. Don sat down 
next to me at church and wound up inviting me to lunch and then to stay the night 
at his house. He and Kathy turned out to be the parents of two of my Grinnell 
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classmates, one of whom had just settled a block away from the apartment I’d 
left in Minneapolis! 

Clifton Inn (Clifton, TX): One of the more cynical tricks | learned for finding cheap 
motels in rural America is to look for a hotel advertising itself as “American 
Owned” — then you know there’s a cheaper one nearby run by Indian 
immigrants! In all seriousness, about half the cheap motels | stayed in were run 
by Indians, and | feel confident saying they were run better than the cheap ones 
run by white folks. This one stands out because | thought the price was too high, 
but when | turned to leave the clerk’s eyes lit up and she started to haggle! | 
remember her clearly, because her face was completely covered in burn scars, 
but her eyes and voice were bright and clear. The room turned out to be worth 
every penny of the original price. 
Rich & Gloria (Austin, TX): No 
journal entry can begin to describe 
Rich & Gloria’s generosity. When it 
became clear to me that | would 
need to wait out the winter 
someplace warm, and to convalesce 
as well, | remembered that my 
former roommate Marisa’s parents 
had offered to let me “stay as long 
as you need to.” | called Gloria and 
asked how long that could be. “As long as you need to,” she repeated. How 
about, say, Thanksgiving through New Year’s? She was quiet a moment, but she 
agreed, and | stayed with them for nearly seven weeks. My mother asked, “Do 
they know you’re not their future son in law?” | helped some around the house 
and walked the dog and fixed up their computers, but they wouldn't accept any 
other compensation. 

J.P. & Helen (Silsbee, TX): If you only read one journal entry, read this one — it’s 
too good to summarize. J.P. is the most creative businessman I’ve ever met 
anywhere, let alone in a parking lot. He gave me a “left-handed pen” to 
remember him by: he has his promotional pens printed with the text upside down, 
so that lefties can read them, and righties look twice. 

Richard & Holley (Baton Rouge): Another couple met at church. This time their 
son turned out to be a classmate of Marisa’s and Leela’s from Carleton College. 
Before we had Facebook, this is how we knew the world was small. 

Bruce & Carol (Elberta, AL): After an uncomfortable night sleeping in a 
strawberry field, | was discouraged by my chances of finding housing along the 
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hurricane-ravaged coast. Thena 
fellow cyclist pulled up alongside 
and solved all my problems. 

Dan (Tallahassee): On a rail-trail 
south of Tallahassee, | got a burr on 
one of my wheel rims that ate 
through all of my tubes and patches. 
| had planned to visit Dan’s 
human-powered-vehicle workshop, 
Organic Engines, the next day, but 
due to my dire straits | called ahead 
and we made it a pit stop. He fixed my wheel and sold me a new tube and tire 
and gave me a bed for the night. It was probably the scariest place I’ve ever 
spent the night, being a not-yet-renovated former crack house, but | was very 
grateful anyhow! 

Amber (Raleigh): My sister’s 
childhood friend offered to meet me 
for lunch, nothing more. But when 
my last tube exploded on my way to 
meet her, she picked me up and 
wound up offering me her guest 
bedroom. | cooked gumbo! 

Jay & Elsa (Philadelphia): | had 
never met my nephew's 
grandparents before, but they put 
me up for three nights while | explored what Philly had to offer. 

Kit & Norma (Deep River, ON): My friend Leela was interning at a church in 
Ottawa when | passed through. Two of her congregants live far west of there... 
two hard days’ ride for me, in what turned out to be the hottest, humidest weather 
of the entire trip. They were the last folks to offer me a place to stay during the 
trip, and | was very glad to end that day’s ride in good company! 
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Independence 


Some people are more surprised to hear that | traveled a/one than that | covered 7,000 
miles on a bike. They ask why | chose to do that and whether | got lonely. | had plenty of 
time to think about the nature of solitude and independence and the pros and cons. 


Solitude 


| didn’t exactly choose to go on the trip alone. At the time I didn’t know anyone who 
would want to come along, or whom | would want to have along. I’m an introvert, 
and though | get along well with a variety of people in the short term, there are few 
people | can put up with (and who can put up with me) for days and weeks on end! My 
friend Matt was a good prospect, and at one point between my first trip and my second 
we planned a tandem bike trip up to Winnipeg together, but he backed out. | then 
decided | wanted the freedom to go where | wanted and do what | wanted, so | 
didn't look farther for a traveling companion. 


Once | was on the road and comparing notes with other bike tourists, | started to realize 
that | was missing out on a lot of economies and conveniences that groups of 
travelers enjoy. Hotel rooms and campgrounds are often priced with double occupancy 
assumed; and even when they’re not, the second person always stays cheaper than the 
first. Two-person tents are much more livable than one-person tents. When buying food 
and supplies for just one person, you have fewer options, and they are priced higher. 
With two or more people, one can cook while another pitches a tent. | had a pretty 
monotonous and unpalatable diet of mostly cold food because | couldn’t afford variety 
or justify cooking. 


Doing what | wanted was a little overrated, too. Like most people, | get “tunnel vision” 
on long trips: I’m so focused on my destination for the day that | have trouble getting 
interested in attractions along the way. I’m still kicking myself for not even slowing down 
on my first bike trip in 2002 when | passed a chocolate factory! It smelled so good, even 
if they hadn't had tours, | could have at least pressed my nose against the fence like 
Charlie Bucket. | did go on a tour of the Herr’s potato-chip factory in Pennsylvania to 
make up for it, but | skipped the Okefenokee Swamp Visitor Center and countless other 
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attractions | might have visited if I’d just had someone with me to pose the question, 
“Should we stop?” 


Then there’s the companionship. | had my cell phone, and | called people almost every 
evening and every weekend. I’m grateful to my family and friends for putting up with my 
frequent calls — having never been on the other end of the line from a traveler, I’m not 
sure what it’s like. Nowadays | probably would have been posting on Facebook from my 
phone, but at the time | was limited to voice calls, so | kept up with a core group of fewer 
than a dozen people. 


Interdependence 


So | wasn’t lonely because I’m an introvert, and because | had my cell phone, but 
beyond that, | wasn’t actually alone. | interacted with people every day at restaurants 
and stores and libraries, and cars passed me on the road, and even when there were 
no people | was alone with nature. Nature can be a lot of company. 


I've come to believe that it’s not actually possible for anyone to travel alone. For 
example, | had millions of people supporting my cell phone network and paving my 
roads and maintaining my restrooms and campgrounds and distributing my food and 
bike parts. Even if | hadn’t — if, say, | had been hiking alone through the untouched 
Canadian wilderness and not seeing a fellow human being for months — | would still be 
dependent on plants and animals for my food and air. On an even less obvious level, 
bacteria in my body outnumber my own cells by at least ten to one, helping my digestive 
and immune systems. Bacteria as companions may sound like a stretch to you, but try 
living without them! 


| came up with a prayer that | recited several times a day as | pedaled down the road, to 
remind myself of my constant companion: 


Great Gaia, 

living spirit of the Earth, 

mother of us all: 

Thank you for this beautiful day. 

Thank you for the ground | walk on, which is your body. 

Thank you for the water | drink, which is your blood. 

Thank you for the air | breathe, which is your breath. 

Thank you for the community of life that surrounds me and sustains me: this is 
your living pulse. 
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Thank you for the kind thoughts of friends and strangers: these are your thoughts. 
Thank you for this beautiful day. 


This prayer helped to remind me that every breath and every sip of water reinforces 
my interdependence with the living world around me. It also reminded me that every 
day was beautiful — even days | would not have ventured out in, had | not been 
traveling — which always adjusted my attitude for the better. 


Jane Poynter, one of the eight people who spent two years in Biosphere 2, gave an 
excellent TED talk about how our interdependence is not optional. Her experiences 
have been far more dramatic than mine, and she makes my points better than | can! If 
you find yourself zoning out when she starts talking about farming in Eritrea, be sure to 
skip forward to 13:00 for the ending, where she offers some simple examples of ways to 
let interdependence grow in your home and in your consciousness. 


In the first part of the talk, Poynter explains the importance to science of their 
experiment, shutting themselves off from the larger world of life, and describes one of 
the several serious problems they encountered in doing so. I’m aware of at least two 
other problems that she glosses over: the glass killed off most of the pollinators, so the 
people had to pollinate plants by hand; and stowaway “crazy ants” hijacked the 
ecosystem, killing anything that didn’t serve their purposes and ultimately breaching the 
enclosure; with the result that this laboratory that was intended to sustain itself for 100 
years barely lasted two. As Poynter points out, this doesn’t mean we can’t create a 
biosphere independent of Earth’s systems, it just means we have a lot more to 
learn first. 


What we do know is that if and when we leave Earth, we must necessarily bring 
Gaia with us. To date, not one human being has ever left Earth’s gravity well. Even 
when we walked on the moon, every bite of food and every Watt of energy was from 
Earth, along with the water and air and the agenda for practically every minute of the 
day. We have a long way to go before we even have the option of being truly 
independent of our environment, let alone each other. 


The illusion of independence 
So when we say someone is independent, what we mean is that his or her means of 
support are not readily apparent. An “independent” person is dependent on a large 


network of people and creatures rather than a small one. A person who is 
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“independently wealthy,” for example, gets her income from a bureaucracy of bankers 
and brokers investing in hundreds of thousands of debtors unknown to her, while a 
“dependent child” relies on just one or two people he knows intimately. Meanwhile, the 
people | knew in Fairfield, lowa who would be described as having “no visible means of 
support” — /.e. no regular job — were some of the most connected people I’ve ever 
known. Who is really more dependent, the person who depends a little bit on many 
people, or the one who depends heavily on a few? The answer to this paradox is that 
an “independent” person is actually interdependent. By having more connections, 
she is less dependent on any one connection and so gives the impression of not being 
dependent on any of them. 


And yet, we imagine ourselves to be separate. It’s part of the American Way, and it’s 
one of the distinctions between “Western” and “Eastern” philosophy. No doubt we can 
trace it back to ancient Greece. Yet it’s just an illusion. Not only did the Biosphere 2 
experiment show that we cannot draw a clean boundary between ourselves and the rest 
of life, every branch of science indicates that we are connected to everything 
around us. It’s a teaching of most religions I’m aware of as well. Yet we persist in trying 
to draw such boundaries. Why? 


Shortly before my trip, my mind was blown by Derrick Jensen’s book, The Culture of 
Make Believe. After exhaustively cataloging the atrocities our culture has committed 
against other cultures, races, and species, Jensen concludes that it’s our illusion of 
separateness that allows us to do such things. If we could not imagine ourselves to 
be separate, he claims, we would see that hurting another hurts ourselves, and so 
we wouldn’t be able to do it. Why do we do it, then? Because acting as though 
we’re separate allows us to benefit at the expense of others! We can hurt, exploit, 
and manipulate others and pretend it won’t come back around to bite us later. More than 
that, we can take any work that’s objectionable to ourselves — hard work, dirty work, 
dangerous or deadly work, upsetting or morally repugnant work — and simply delegate 
it to people who are more desperate to work than we are. To name one salient example, 
consumers of butchered meat (myself included) delegate the raising of livestock to other 
people. The farmers who care for the animals delegate the slaughtering to other people. 
Those who do the slaughtering presumably don't think about the live animals. This 
compartmentalization allows us to casually order the deaths of animals we would not 
want to kill ourselves. The same applies to warfare and environmental destruction. 


It's hard to prove whether Jensen’s analysis is true or not, but it’s a compelling 
explanation, and it really resonated with me in the months before my trip. | credited it in 
the sermon | gave right before the trip (“Saving the Word”) and also the one | gave 
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partway through (“...of Which We Are a Part”), both of which you can find in the 
appendix. In the former, | tried to find common ground between the environmentalist 
and fundamentalist warnings that the world is ending because of our sins, and the 
common ground is that interdependence is preferable to independence. In the latter 
sermon, | tried to define our community as the whole web of interconnectedness, 
including people who disagree with us — which was not an easy sell just before a 
Presidential election! In the first sermon, | said | was going on the trip “to look for 
lifeboats for a sinking ship;” by the time | wrote the second | was unsatisfied with the 
sinking-ship metaphor; instead | said | was weaving my thread into the web of 
existence. 


The idea that separateness is a harmful illusion is not one that gets a lot of coverage in 
popular culture, so | was surprised to see it driven home by the blockbuster movie 
Avatar: writer-director James Cameron said in an interview that the aliens in the film 
represent another worldview available to all of us, from whose perspective all life 
is connected and our illusion of independence appears insane. That's the word 
they use in the film: not foreign, not barbaric, not ignorant or mistaken or stupid, insane. 


Insanity on the road 


| passed through some places that 
demonstrated this insanity pretty 
clearly. The Gulf Coast was the first. 
4. | passed through in January 2005, 6 
months before Hurricane Katrina, but 
it was already common knowledge 
that the first hurricane to hit New 
Orleans head-on would breach the 
levees and flood the city. A lot of 
houses in that area are built to 
withstand flooding, but not winds and 
waves. | watched a documentary on the local TV news a few days before | arrived in 
town which laid out more or less exactly what happened 6 months later, and yet it was 
business as usual in the city during my visit. We all know what a terrible disaster Katrina 
turned out to be, but what did New Orleans learn from it? It’s still a sitting duck for the 
next hurricane. Much of the city was still underwater five years later, and people still live 
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there, as if simply going through the motions of everyday life could prevent another 
disaster. 


Similarly, | snapped a photo of an offshore 
casino in Biloxi, Mississippi (left) which six 
months later was in tatters and a year later 
was patched up and back in business. It got 
off easy — some of the offshore casinos 
broke their moorings, and the Waffle House | 
mentioned in my journal for the day was 
obliterated, along with some 90% of the 
buildings along that section of coast. And 
now they’re back, just the same as before. 





| had a feeling that would happen, a 
because when | neared Pensacola, 
Florida | saw the damage from the 2004 
hurricane season, 6 months before. 
Pensacola got hammered that year — | 
remember watching the news back in 
August, when | was still pedaling through 
Michigan, and thinking, “I’m going to ride 
through that?” | had to detour around the 
city because every hotel room and ie 

campground for miles around was 

booked solid by construction crews. The highway shoulders for miles in every direction 
were littered with asphalt shingles and vinyl siding that had blown right off of houses like 
leaves in the autumn. And what were the construction crews replacing it with? More 
asphalt shingles and vinyl siding, of course! 





| asked a fellow camper at a campground 
outside town — a licensed tree surgeon from 
Kansas City who had come down “the day 
after the hurricane” to help and got mired in 
bureaucracy for months — why the insurance 
agencies would pay to make repairs with 
materials that had proven not to stand up to 
the storms that were guaranteed to return 
every few years. He said many of the 
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houses are uninsurable — the homeowners were paying out of pocket to patch their 
vacation homes back up! | don’t know if that’s true, but it made an impression on me. 


Even so, what | saw on the Gulf Coast only fits the popular definition of insanity, “doing 
the same thing and expecting different results.” Real insanity usually involves doing 
damage, not just withstanding it. | didn’t run into a good example of that until | reached 
Sudbury, Ontario. When | rode into town, the place was overrun with gypsy moth 
caterpillars: every time | stopped my bike it got covered in caterpillars. The whole town 
was blanketed in a gray gritty ash. Then on my way out of town | passed the slag heaps 
of INCO (formerly International Nickel Company), looking for all the world like Isengard 
in The Two Towers, with their “superstack” rising proudly over the miles of devastation. 
The satellite view of Sudbury doesn’t do the scene justice, because the vegetation in 
the valleys makes the hills look more alive than they are. Those hills are all slag, mile 
after mile of discarded, radioactive mining waste. 


It was without a doubt the most godforsaken place I’ve ever been, right in the heart of 
pristine northern Ontario. Since The Two Towers was fresh in my mind, | couldn’t help 
thinking of Treebeard’s tear-choked words when he sees that the trees of Isengard have 
been uprooted and burned in forges to make weapons: “Many of these trees were my 
friends. Creatures | had known from nut or acorn... They had voices of their own... 
There is no curse in Entish, Elvish, or the tongues of men for this treachery.” 


And why? Why did we need that nickel so damned much that we had to turn some of 
the most beautiful land on Earth into a little patch of Hell? Surely we put it to some 
crucial purpose for the good of humanity! Nickel is useful stuff, after all. So | toured 
INCOQ’s “Dynamic Earth” museum, which said not a word about the environmental 
impacts of mining, nor about the proven remediation technique of simply sprinkling 
slaked lime over the slag and waiting a few years. | asked the tour guide what all that 
nickel was used for, and | was told that at the time the mines were most active, it was 


used primarily for coinage and shell casings. 
That's all | have to say about that. 


What these examples have in common is that in each case, people thought we could 
do just one thing in isolation and dismissed the consequences, only to be bit in the 
ass by them. New Orleans wasn’t built underwater, but like most river towns, it flooded 
sometimes. We built the levees to prevent flooding, but the levees are what caused the 
city to sink and destroyed the wetlands that used to protect it from hurricanes... and 
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then the levees themselves failed! Yet what action did people call for after the 
hurricane? Building the levees taller, of course! 


The Gulf Coast is gorgeous 11 months of the year, so we build for those months rather 
than for the inevitable hurricane. If my fellow camper is to be believed, absentee owners 
only care about their properties during the winter months and leave them to sit 
unprotected during the hurricane season, like a child leaving toys out in the rain. 


And Sudbury? The Canadian Copper Company made a lot of money off the Sudbury 
mines for a few decades and gave some of it to the Canadian government and some to 
the miners. It must have seemed like a great deal at the time! But now the company 
is called Vale Inco, based in Brazil, and Canada has to subsidize Sudbury to keep 
people there. The landscape is ghastly and everything’s covered in ash and the trees 
are being eaten alive by caterpillars. It’s hard to imagine a deal with the Devil going 
more wrong. Then there’s the slag remediation process, which was proven to work in 
1972 and then not used. If we would just make Vale Inco clean up its mess like a 
child, Sudbury wouldn't be a blight on the landscape, and the dust and caterpillars 
would go away. | like to think that recent decades’ requirement of environmental impact 
statements make this kind of disaster less likely, but here in the Midwest the pattern has 
been repeated again and again with factory farms that promise profit and jobs but 
deliver pollution and unsafe working conditions. 


Fostering sanity in an insane, immature culture 


Where Derrick Jensen sees the illusion of separateness as a convenient but horrific 
cultural invention, another author | discovered after my trip sees it as a natural 
developmental stage. Ken Wilber and the developmental psychologists he draws from 
characterize human development as a gradual expansion of the identity from including 
only the self to including the whole Cosmos. In this model, as we develop we draw the 
imagined boundary between ourselves and other families, then other races and 
countries, then other species, gradually widening the circle throughout our lifetimes. But 
there’s a notable exception to this general outward trend: in order to leave the family 
circle for the wider community, we have to first see our individual selves as separate 
from the family. That is to say, independence is the developmental stage between 
dependence and interdependence. As harmful as the boundary between “us” and 
“them” may be, society is not to blame for our drawing it — it’s something we all have to 
do as we grow up. It’s not insanity, it's adolescence! 
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Well, that’s a call to action, isn’t it? Our culture is dangerously immature, and 
destroying the world! We have to shake people out of their adolescent attitude and 
help them grow up! Unfortunately, as Avatar has demonstrated, most people are happy 
to consume the “spoonful of sugar” (James Cameron’s term for the action and 
adventure in the film) and ignore the medicine. Most of us don’t have nearly as much 
influence as Cameron. If a 9-figure blockbuster can’t wake people up from their 
immature insanity, and the Pope’s pronouncements have little impact on his own 
followers’ behavior, and the U.S. government can’t honor a commitment from one 
administration to the next, then what chance do the rest of us have? 


For my part, I’ve found inspiration and hope in Permaculture — both the cutting-edge, 
big picture stuff and the pragmatic local blueprints of Toby Hemenway’s Gai/a’s Garden. 
Hemenway points out that permaculture is not about self reliance, it’s about fostering 
interdependence. It’s not about building a self-sufficient bunker to hole up in while the 
world around you goes to hell, it's about actively engaging your environment and 
helping it to sustain itself as well as you. My home permaculture project not only 
produced 36 crops in the first year while improving the soil, it also did more than 
anything else to introduce me to the neighbors, who freely offered their help. Actions 
speak so much louder than words. Since getting certified as a permaculture designer in 
2010, I’ve taught dozens of classes and done my best to bring some other local 
gardeners around to this way of working with nature instead of against it, not because 
their way of gardening is immature and they need to grow up — no one wants to hear 
that! — but simply because there’s a better way. Everybody wants a better way. 


Gardening? That’s my answer? Well, yes and no. Permaculture is a philosophy for 
building a permanent, sustainable culture; gardening is just the most obvious 
expression of it. Once people see how it works in the garden, they start to see larger 
applications as well. If we can change gardens we can change people, and if we 
change people we can change the whole culture! 
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Punctuality 


I've always been a stickler for being on time; that hasn’t changed. What has changed is 
my understanding of how time passes, and what it means to be on time. Back in the 
first chapter, | asserted that in order to find a calling, one has to be the right person 
doing the right thing in the right place at the right time. What is the right time, and how 
does one find the time to find it? 


It used to really bug me when other people were late for events — including parties — 
so | felt | was doing my part by showing up on the dot, even if the host was still cleaning 
when | arrived and we spent an awkward 20 minutes waiting for the second guest to 
arrive. What’s more, I’ve always had a knack for arriving places at the appointed hour, 
even when traveling by bike or bus to an unfamiliar location. | don’t have an explanation 
for it. Some people are chronically late; I’m chronically punctual. | was a 
compulsive watch-checker for years; maybe | trained myself to estimate accurately, but 
if so, it's a subconscious skill! 


In any case, my experience of time has changed over the years, and with experience. If 
you'll bear with me for a few paragraphs, I'll summarize where (and when) that 
relationship has taken me before making some more general observations. 


A brief personal history of time 


When | was in 7th or 8th grade, my parents bought a new Macintosh for Mom’s work as 
well as household use. | was just learning to program in HyperCard, so Dad tasked me 
with writing a program to determine what percentage of the time we used the computer 
for business instead of pleasure. What | came up with was a sort of punch clock that 
came up on screen whenever the computer was started up or shut down. 


My first real job had an actual punch clock where we punched our cards four times a 
day and got paid time-and-a-half for overtime, but that was nothing compared to my 
campus job in college. We “user consultants” in the computer labs around campus not 
only punched in and out of a central computer system at the start and end of every shift, 
we scheduled those shifts through a chatty system of message-board posts more 
similar to craigslist than anything else in the modern world. We were required to use 
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24-hour time to avoid am/pm confusion, and once | learned the habit | kept it up for 
years after. 


Like most college students at the time, | kept my appointments in a week-at-a-glance 
calendar. Unlike most, even at Grinnell, | packed my calendar just as full as | 
possibly could. Freshman year | tried practically every extracurricular activity available, 
and didn’t miss a class, and still managed to study and have fun. | really don’t know how 
| did it, but time seemed to pass more slowly then... more on that below! My junior 
year | befriended a freshman named Dani who was every bit as determined as | had 
been to experience Grinnell to the fullest. | remember one evening while we waited in 
line for the dining hall, she hopped with impatience and said, “Come on! |’m paying six 
cents a minute to be here!” By senior year | was jaded and much more selective in 
where | spent my time, but then | moved to Minneapolis and did it all over again! There 
was just so much going on, how could | not try everything? Again, after about three 
years in one place the novelty wore off, and | had trouble making time for all but a 
few activities. 


The job | had at World Population Balance, before my first bike trip, required me to 
submit weekly timesheets accurate to 5 minutes. | used the stopwatch feature on my 
wristwatch and dutifully stopped it whenever | wasn’t on task. That may sound like 
overkill, but | did a lot of work while waiting for or riding the bus around town, so my time 
was very fragmented. Though | shake my head remembering it now — does anyone in 
an office punch out to use the restroom? — it was good discipline. It trained me to have 
a good sense of how time passes while I’m working. 


That first bike trip was difficult for a number of reasons, but especially so because | had 
to keep appointments for media interviews with people who weren't traveling by bike. 
Reporters are even more punctual and impatient than | am, so for the first time | 
realized it’s not necessarily a virtue! | resolved that if | made another bike trip, it wouldn’t 
have so tight a schedule, so that | could slow down and enjoy myself. 


My solution to the complex scheduling of the first bike trip was to replace my weekly 
calendar and spiral-bound address book with a Personal Digital Assistant (PDA). In 
addition to my appointments and contacts, | used it for journaling and email. This was 
2002, so it was no smartphone; | had to physically plug it into some kind soul’s 
telephone jack and dial into an Internet provider to get my email. | quickly became 
dependent on it — | once told a curious kid that, like a stegosaurus, | had a second 
brain at my hip! 
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The job | had at the Minneapolis Public Library between the two bike trips didn’t require 
timesheets, but | did have to check in on volunteers at fixed times that were different 
each day. | set alarms on the PDA's calendar not only for all these check-in times, but 
for all the other odd jobs | was doing — as I’ve mentioned before, for a while there I had 
three part-time jobs at once, so my schedule was very complex — and | think the 
PDA only let me down twice when its AAA batteries died and it lost its memory! Even 
so, | still checked my wristwatch compulsively, plus | carried a cell phone. That’s three 
timepieces on my person at once. 


When | first had the idea for the year-long bike trip, | was idly curious about what it 
would be like to go south for the winter. After the first trip | was passionately curious. | 
wanted to experience the changing length of days, cross time zone boundaries, 
and see the moon and stars shift from month to month. Also, as you may imagine, | 
wanted to have only one thing on my agenda for the day! When | started the 
year-long trip, | put away my wristwatch and took satisfaction in watching the pale white 
stripe on my wrist turning tan to match the rest of my arm. | never put it back on. 


After the trip, | continued to keep a PDA for a few years before replacing both it and my 
cell phone with a smartphone. Jessie and | have shared a Google calendar since before 
we moved in together so that we can consult each other’s schedules, though hers is 
usually fuller than mine! 


Natural time 


Let me say a bit about what | learned of the natural cycles of time during my seasonal 
migration. Some of them may seem obvious, but others you may never have thought 
about before. 


e The distance the sun, moon, and planets “move” in an hour is about the 
width of your hand (including the thumb) held at arm’s length, from east to west. 

e In order to estimate by hand-widths how many hours remain until dusk, you 
have to be able to visualize the sun’s path through the sky from east to west. The 
height of this path depends on your latitude and the season of the year. | had a 
terrific planetarium program on my PDA that helped me visualize this path until | 
had my bearings, and there are even better smartphone apps now. 

e At the spring and fall equinox, the height of the sun, moon, and planets’ paths 
through the sky is the complement of your latitude. That means that in 
Minneapolis, precisely halfway between the pole and the equator, they all pass 
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exactly halfway between the horizon and straight overhead. The closer you get to 
the equator the higher they will rise, and vice versa. 

In the summer the sun’s path is higher than at equinox, and in winter it is 
lower. At night, however, you’re looking at the other half of the sky, so the moon 
and planets will go /ower in summer and higher in winter. 

If you know generally what time of day it is and can visualize the sun’s path, you 
can also tell direction by the sun and save your compass for a rainy day. 

The distance the moon moves against the stars from one night to the next 
is about the width of your hand minus the thumb at arm’s length, but it goes from 
west to east, the opposite of its apparent movement through the sky. 

The sunny side of the moon points to the sun’s position in space, so by 
looking at the moon you can tell where the sun is. This can help you estimate 
how many hours remain until morning. 

| found | was traveling about 7 times slower than a car would on the same 
roads. This was a handy rule of thumb because it meant that if someone could 
drive a distance in an hour, | could comfortably bike it in a day. If they could drive 
it in a day, | could bike it in a week. This applies to all kinds of roads where bikes 
are allowed, because both cars and bikes have to slow down on bad pavement 
and can speed up on good pavement. Because we all commonly estimate 
distances in “hours” of driving, it’s extremely handy to just substitute in “days” 
of biking ... especially when traveling in a metric country, like Canada! 

I've never lived close to a time zone boundary, so crossing from Central to 
Eastern time on my bike was really jarring, especially since | was in the 
Florida panhandle, where the boundary isn’t marked. | just walked into a library 
one day and found I’d lost an hour, while everyone around me hadn't! 

Once you’ve camped and traveled through the shortening day length in the fall, 
you'll never wonder again how the geese know it’s time to fly south. | 
started my trip with more than 14 hours of daylight, but by October | was down to 
11, and the change made me really anxious — physically anxious. | set my PDA’s 
alarm each night to go off an hour before dawn so I’d have time to set up my next 
camp before dark. As | followed the Gulf Coast in January | had just 10 hours of 
daylight to work with. Riding through Northern Ontario in June, on the other 
hand, | had 15.5 hours of light! 

It’s easy to keep up with the changing seasons under your own steam. 
Peace Pilgrim did it on foot; | had to make detours in the fall and kill time in the 
winter and spring to keep from biking south or north too soon. It’s a small world 
after alll! 
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None of this is news, of course. This TED talk by Tom Wujec reveals that my PDA’s 
planetarium program was just our century’s version of the 13th-century astrolabe. 
Every astrolabe user was probably familiar with all the lessons | learned and more, 
though few of them traveled as far! It’s only now that we spend so much time indoors 
that we can afford to ignore the flows of natural time that ruled our ancestors’ lives. 


Subjective time 


There’s another kind of time that | had the opportunity to study on my trip: subjective 
time, also called the sense of time. Your own experience of how long an hour ora 
day or a week lasts can’t be measured with a watch, nor traced against the stars. 


| realized at a young age that years seemed to pass more quickly as | grew up. | 
can’t say whether | realized it sooner or later than most kids, but I'd wager most of them 
weren't familiar enough with fractions at that age to immediately make the connection: 
the denominator (the number of years you’ve experienced) is increasing while the 
numerator (a given year) stays the same, resulting in a smaller fraction each year, like 
this: 


1 year > 1 year 


6 years 10 years 


That's clear enough, as far as it goes. But what about vacations? 


When a vacation from school begins, the first few days seem to pass really slowly, but 
then they speed up until you go back to school. The first few days of school pass really 
slowly and then gradually speed up until the next vacation. That’s assuming you don’t 
go on a trip or break a leg or fall in love — any change in activity will cause time to 
temporarily slow down. How come? 


In middle school | read a lot of science fiction anthologies from the ’50s and ’60s, and 
when | started learning about relativity, and particularly the twin paradox, | became fond 
of saying “Time is relative — to what you do in it.” Take two identical clocks, send 
one on a round trip in a space ship, and it will record that slightly less time has passed 
than the clock that stayed in one place. | couldn’t help making a comparison to 
subjective time: when you travel, time passes more slowly for you than if you stay 
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put. In both relativity and subjective time, it’s a change of pace that causes time to 
slow down. 


Technically, it’s not quite that simple. Relativity says that two clocks moving rapidly in 
different directions will each observe the other to be ticking slower! But if they never 
meet up, it’s hard to prove that they were ever identical to start with. Similarly, the life of 
someone who never stops traveling defies comparison with sedentary people’s lives. 


Aside from the obvious objection that a bicycle doesn’t go nearly fast enough to invoke 
relativity, the problem with likening subjective time to the twin paradox is that when we 
say “time seems to pass more slowly” we don’t mean that we had /ess time to do stuff, 
as a slower-ticking clock implies. On the contrary, when subjective time slows, we 
have more hours in the day. A few memorable examples from my experience: 


e The day | arrived in Austin for my seven-week convalescence, after traveling 
more than 3000 miles through the Midwest, | got to Rich and Gloria’s house 
around 2 in the afternoon. By dinnertime | had unpacked my gear, washed all my 
clothes, cleaned and dried my tent, checked and replied to email, and gone 
through their entire satellite DVR schedule to flag shows | wanted to watch over 
the coming weeks. | fear Rich and Gloria were a little put out by how much I'd 
taken to heart their invitation to “make myself at home” in just a few hours, but to 
me it felt like I’d already been in their home for days. 

e When | completed the trip and moved temporarily into my friend Matt’s dorm 
room in Saint Paul, | was laid low by a horrendous cold for two days. As soon as 
| got better, | found us an apartment, moved all my stuff | had stored with friends 
into it, moved all of Matt’s possessions from his dorm room to the apartment, and 
furnished the apartment with $300 worth of second-hand furniture from more 
than a dozen yard sales. | did all this in under a week. That one week — 
including the two sick days! — felt more like a month to me. 

e More recently, Jessie and | spent 10 days honeymooning in Italy. | think it’s safe 
to say that we experienced those 10 days as more like a month — and | 
mean that in the best possible way. Each day was a rich new experience, full 
from start to finish. Years have passed since then, and we haven't found time to 
finish posting our photos, videos, and stories from the trip! Our days here at 
home are far less full than the days we spent in Italy, but they pass much 
more quickly! 

e This one may initially seem like a counterexample: after both bike trips | routinely 
biked across the Twin Cities — 10, 15 miles or more — distances I’ve rarely been 
able to justify biking before or since, because time in the saddle passed so 
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quickly. That is, once bicycling became routine instead of a novelty, | could do it 
for hours without feeling that | was wasting any time at all. It didn’t hurt that 
traveling the same distance by bus often took longer and was less fun! 


A far more likely explanation than relativity is that subjective time is all in our heads. In 
other words, when we judge how much time something takes, we're not counting 
seconds or days, we’re counting memories, and the more memories we make, the 
more time we assume must have passed. 


Mindfulness vs. Flow 


But there’s one big, glaring problem with asserting that subjective time is the result of 
counting memories, succinctly summed up by the cliche, “Time flies when you’re 
having fun” and its corollary, that it drags when you're bored. When | saw this flaw in 
my logic above, | realized I’d written myself into a corner, so | took a break and talked it 
over with Matt and Jessie. Matt speculated that creativity might be a key. Jessie 
suggested that there’s a difference between “being in the moment” and 
“mindfulness.” 


Think about a time when you were having fun, talking with friends, playing games, 
making love, reading a novel, working on a project, whatever, and you lost track of time. 
You looked at the clock and were surprised that four hours had passed, because it only 
seemed like 30 minutes. Would you say you had fewer memories of those four hours of 
fun than of four hours spent waiting at the airport, stewing over a missed flight? | 
wouldn't! So counting memories can’t be the sole explanation. 


Mindfulness and flow are both classified as “positive experiences’ in the field of positive 
psychology, and they are easily confused, but as Jessie suggested, they are distinct 
from each other. Mindfulness, “defined as actively searching for novelty,” is a goal of 
Buddhist and Hindu meditation, and “its benefits include reduction of stress, anxiety, 
depression, and chronic pain.” Flow, on the other hand, is prized by athletes, gamers, 
and creative professionals and “is characterized by intense concentration, loss of 
self-awareness, a feeling of control, and a sense that ‘time is flying.’” (Quotes from 
Wikipedia, emphasis added.) 


| would argue that while flow makes time fly, mindfulness slows it down. These are 
the accelerator and brake on our experience of subjective time. When you're bored, 
finding an activity to absorb your attention will cause time to speed up. If you can't 
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concentrate on your activity, it won’t work — you won't be able to get into that flow state 
that makes time pass. On the other hand, when you feel that there aren’t enough hours 

in the day, or when your focus is so tight that you miss out on important information, you 
may need to meditate or be more mindful of your surroundings to get time to slow down. 


| spent a lot of time on my bike trip — subjectively a lot, that is! — in pursuit of flow. 
If | had one of my food-sensitivity reactions or hadn’t slept well the night before or was 
just plain having a bad day, hours and miles seemed to drag on endlessly. | wasn’t 
interested in having a miserable time — that wasn’t part of my plan for the trip — so | 
tried what | could to reach the state of flow that would make the hours and miles fly by. 
Strangely enough, the one activity that most reliably put me in the mood to go on down 
the road was walking up and down the aisles of a grocery store. | don’t know what it 
was about the familiar cornucopia of stuff available for purchase — practically all of 
which | didn’t need — that reliably jump-started my creativity and got me back in the 
groove, but it did the trick! 


Punctuality: on time for what? 


Getting back to the question | posed at the beginning: if finding a calling depends on 
being in the right place at the right time, how do we know what that time is, and how do 
we get there then? 


One of the articles | found while researching this chapter is “Time and the Brain: How 
Subjective Time Relates to Neural Time.” Here’s a pertinent quote: 


Of course, humans also anticipate and deploy their attention when an important 
event is expected: it is critical for brains to know not only where to place 
attention, but when... Intuition suggests that knowing when something will 
happen helps us to focus resources at that expected point in time to enhance 
our behavior. 


In the first chapter, | put a lot of stock in “selective attention” as an explanation for why 
the Universe seems to reshape itself around you when you have a calling. Flow may be 
a more accurate term for what I’m talking about: you concentrate on a goal and lose 
awareness not only of yourself but of distractions that might otherwise have looked like 
obstacles. But the other part of the story is mindfulness — “actively searching for 
novelty” — the openness to opportunities that you might otherwise miss. Mindfulness 
helps you choose where to go; flow gets you there on time. Paying attention to the 
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passage of natural time, from the turning of the Earth to the turning of the seasons, is a 
pleasant and useful way to be mindful. 
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Hygiene 


You might be wondering why I’d devote a chapter to the topic of hygiene. Although the 
Wikipedia article protests that the concept has more to do with health in general than 
cleanliness specifically, if you read the article you will notice that essentially all of it is 
about preventing or remedying contamination, which is what I’m going to explore. 


First, let me say where I’m coming from. | have a few hygienic quirks. For example, I’m 
pretty fastidious about washing my hands before | eat, a habit | can trace to first grade, 
but plenty of my classmates who had the same training don’t compulsively hop up to 
wash after ordering at restaurants like | do. | also make a point of opening doors in 
public buildings with my two smallest fingers and my palm rather than the fingers and 
thumb | eat with. | have trouble sleeping if my feet don’t feel clean. If | skip washing 
my hair more than one day in a row my scalp itches distractingly, an idiosyncrasy that 
probably cost me more than any other on the trip, since | frequently stayed in hotels 
when a night without a shower was the only other option. Oh, and for years after living 
in an apartment with roaches, | couldn't stand to go to bed without first washing the 
dishes. 


That said, | am definitely not obsessive-compulsive about hygiene. If | can’t wash before 
| eat or do the dishes before bed, | don’t. Life goes on. On the other hand, | have an 
irrational faith in the powers of soap and water. | don’t usually follow the proper, 
scientifically established techniques for effective handwashing or sanitary dishwashing, 
even though | know what they are and that by not following them I’m not getting 
anything as clean as | could or should. Apparently what I’m after is not actually an 
absence of germs but just the feeling of cleanliness. Intellectually | know that | and my 
surroundings are still covered in germs, but as long as we don’t feel or smell or look 
dirty, and as long as there’s not a novel virus pandemic, that baseline level of germiness 
doesn’t bother me. So to that extent | guess my habits are not rational. I'll bet most of 
yours probably aren’t either! 


Ritual purification 


If I'm just washing to fee/ clean rather than to actually be clean, that suggests what I’m 
doing — and what most of us are doing, unless we are continually prepped for surgery 
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— isa sort of ritual purification. I’m going to focus on the Judeo-Christian tradition here 
because that’s what I’m familiar with, and | don’t want to misrepresent other cultures. 


Years ago | read the Old Testament as an audiobook and was struck by how many laws 
and rituals had to do with various sorts of perceived uncleanliness and supposed 
remedies for it, including a really memorable one about what to do if a house has 
mildew. It’s fascinating to speculate how these traditions got started, assuming for the 
moment that God didn’t dictate them Himself. What made the ancient Hebrews suspect 
that certain things were unclean? Did the rituals actually improve public health, or did 
they just make people feel better? 


Then you get into the New Testament, and in Matthew 15 (and again in Mark 7), Jesus 
says people who wash before they eat are hypocrites. OK, so in context he’s 
making a point about the nature of sin, and smacking the Pharisees around for baiting 
him, but even so, apparently his new covenant not only allows for shellfish and pork and 
Gentiles, but also for dirty hands. Here’s the meat of the lesson from Matthew 15: 


10 Jesus called the crowd to him and said, “Listen and understand. 11 What 
goes into a man’s mouth does not make him ‘unclean,’ but what comes out of 
his mouth, that is what makes him ‘unclean.’ ” 


17 “Don't you see that whatever enters the mouth goes into the stomach and 
then out of the body? 18 But the things that come out of the mouth come from 
the heart, and these make a man ‘unclean.’ 19 For out of the heart come evil 
thoughts, murder, adultery, sexual immorality, theft, false testimony, slander. 20 
These are what make a man ‘unclean’; but eating with unwashed hands does 
not make him ‘unclean.’ ” 


I'll talk about the sin aspect below, but | think it’s interesting to consider this lesson 
from a public health perspective. Where are some of the worst human pathogens 
found? In human bodily fluids — “what comes out of a man,” and particularly his mouth! 
I've noticed I’m much more relaxed about washing my hands before eating when I’m 
camping or gardening or working on my bike. Maybe it’s because I’m not touching the 
same things that other germy people have touched. 


The Celestrious Realm 
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On the other hand, there’s something to be said for exposing oneself to a dose of dirt 
and grime. From the scientific perspective, there’s the hygiene hypothesis, which says 
that cleanliness suppresses immune system development. Kids who attend daycare 
typically get sick more often in the first year than their peers who stay home, but less 
often when they're older. From the spiritual angle, there’s a concept I’ve come to know 
as “the Celestrious Realm.” Here’s the story, paraphrased from my journal entry of 
February 17, 2005: 


On a highway in rural Florida, | saw a man about my age [29] walking, pulling a 
giant duffel on a luggage cart with a 2x4 extending the handle. | did a U-turn 
and stopped to talk with him on the shoulder of the road. He said that reading 
the Bible in Greek a year and a half ago had convinced him to get rid of all his 
worldly belongings (except the duffel) and live in what he called “the 
Celestrious Realm,” which | took to mean the more or less natural world. He 
sleeps on the side of the road in two trash bags that he stuffs with leaves, with 
a hole for his face. He told me that traveling faster than 25 mph damages 
the soul, and that | should camp illegally more often and “shit in the woods” 
whenever possible, the better to lead a celestrious life. He also warned of the 
sinful “water mines” (groundwater pumping) though he reluctantly admitted he 
drinks bottled “spring water” himself. He aspires to one day get all his water 
from melons. 


Now, it was clear to me at the time that this guy was a little funny in the head, and my 
opinion on that hasn’t changed. | didn’t get his name, let alone ask him how to spell 
“celestrious;” I’m just assuming it’s a portmanteau of “celestial” and “illustrious.” Having 
said that, though, he’s not the only pedestrian traveler I’ve met who cultivated a certain, 
shall we say, aura around him. He’s also hardly the only itinerant traveler who got the 
idea from the Bible, and there’s a whole subculture of people who feel that pooping in 
nature has environmental and spiritual benefits compared to using a toilet. 


I'm nowhere near that hardcore. I’m quite attached to using toilets. | can count on my 
fingers the number of times I’ve had to poop in nature, and | didn’t feel any spiritual 
benefit. Yet I’ve met enough people who do that I’ve often wondered what the guy 
meant about the Celestrious Realm. 


Here’s what | think: in the human world, even if we mean well, our every action gets 
magnified by thousands and corrupted by the infrastructure around us into an act of 
destruction. Nowhere is this clearer or more fundamental than when we take our own 
manure, rich in nutrients for plants, and drop it into several gallons of perfectly good 
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potable water. Then we flush it into the sewer where it mixes with pharmaceuticals and 
medical waste and cleaning products and all kinds of nasty stuff, and we let whatever 
bacteria can survive in it turn the part they can eat into their own waste, and what 
results is invariably toxic sludge. When you poop in the woods, your waste is food 
for nature. It’s a valued contribution, in moderation. 


Similarly, you can pick one apple from an orchard or catch one fish from a lake without 
doing harm, but if everyone does it, the crop will fail and the fish will die out. Doing 
what comes naturally is a blessing when you’re alone with nature, but doing the 
same thing in society is a sin. 


As | said in the Belonging chapter, when you're surrounded by nature for a while, you 
belong there. You are accepted for what you are and what you naturally do, not for what 
people expect you to be and do. That, | think, is the Celestrious Realm. 


Sin and contamination 


The concepts of sin and contamination got tangled up in Biblical times, if they weren't 
already, because people lacked a better explanation for why people get sick. It’s 
easy to see a parallel: if you get caught breaking a moral rule, people will avoid you in 
much the same way as if you smell bad! So Jesus made an important point when he 
distinguished between the contamination that comes from your own sinful actions and 
contamination that comes from dirt and disease. Time and again he chose to associate 
with people who had been contaminated, and to scold those who contaminated 
themselves. 


Partly for this reason, and partly because of my Unitarian Universalist upbringing, I’ve 
always had trouble with the concept of original sin. For starters, it sounds like a cynical 
advertising ploy from my childhood: “You’ve been dirty all your life, and you’ll never 
be clean until you wash with Zest!” Granted, advertisers probably borrowed the ploy 
from the church. Granted also that Zest changed its formulation in 2007, so apparently 
saving the washed masses from the taint of soap scum didn’t work out for them! Even 
so, | guess | have trouble believing something unintentional could be sinful. 


By the same token, | have trouble with the idea that human nature is fundamentally 
flawed. | mean, we don’t say a dog is flawed for acting like a dog, and we don’t say 
poison ivy is flawed for acting like poison ivy, so why should we call humans flawed 
for acting like humans? The seven deadly sins are all victimless thoughtcrimes, 
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arising from our God-given instincts and emotions. Why should we condemn 
ourselves for thinking, feeling, or acting according to our nature? Come to think of 
it, if pride is the most serious of the deadly sins, why do churches march in parades? 


Then there’s the problem that morality is culturally defined. Or, to look at it the other 
way around, a shared morality defines a culture or subculture. Even if your culture 
doesn’t believe that God personally wrote the moral code, your fellow people have a 
code that you must abide by if you want to live with them. The God | believe in is too 
impersonal to have expectations of us, but | do believe we can sin against Nature, and 
against each other. 


So if culture defines what is sinful, and a culture can turn individual blessings like 
producing manure or having a baby into collective sins like sewage sludge or 
overpopulation, then whose nature is flawed: the individual’s, or the culture’s? 
Daniel Quinn offers a parable in Beyond Civilization about an invention that only works if 
it's made from parts so perfect that they can’t actually exist. His point is that some 
aspects of our society are designed not for the people we are, but for the people we 
wish we were: 


We just need to be made kinder, gentler, sweeter, more loving, less selfish, 
more far-sighted, and so on, then everything will be fine. Of course, nobody 
succeeded in making us better last year ... but maybe this year we'll get lucky 
... or next year, or the year after that. 


Elsewhere in the book, he says it’s unrealistic to expect perfection from anything that 
evolved, but equally unrealistic to think we can invent something better without the trial 
and error of evolution: 


Natural selection is a process that separates the workable from the 
unworkable, not the perfect from the imperfect. Nothing evolution brings forth is 
perfect, it’s just damnably hard to improve upon. 


It's easy to think of cases where a design that requires high-performance materials and 
precise construction can be replaced with one that’s more crude but still gets the job 
done — the Amish are geniuses at this. To give a less spartan example, there are 
promising signs that we may soon be able to build nuclear reactors that can run without 
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maintenance for decades on unenriched uranium and even on the depleted fuel 
(nuclear waste) left over from feeding the persnickety reactors of the past. 


Quinn's point is that we should apply the same reasoning to our social structures so that 
they work with human nature instead of against it. Specifically, he feels that we 
should look to modern-day tribes as the models for a resilient and adaptable social 
structure, since humans evolved living in tribes for hundreds of thousands of years, 
whereas the hierarchical structure we call civilization has always collapsed. | found his 
argument compelling for a while but ultimately realized it’s missing something important. 


Worldviews and cultures of hygiene 


What | think Quinn is missing is that people do improve: we grow up, both as 
individuals and as cultures. This whole book is about how my worldview has changed 
thanks to my experiences. The New Testament is about replacing an old culture’s 
worldview with a newer one. That doesn’t mean the old worldview was wrong or 
deficient, we just outgrew it. It may have been right for who we were at the time, but 
now it doesn't fit. So if we’re going to design a social structure that works with human 
nature, it can’t be stuck at a particular developmental state; it needs to take into account 
that our nature itself changes over time. 


In the Independence chapter, | touched on Ken Wilber’s work synthesizing 
developmental psychology into a single theory. Basically the idea is that as we mature 
we expand the circle of who counts as us instead of them. The cultures and subcultures 
we create together take on the worldview of the majority of the individuals, so as the 
people gradually develop, the culture does as well. 


Applying this to the subject of this chapter, extended families may have their own 
peculiar hygiene practices, and for the most part people outside the family let them do 
whatever they want. It’s only when someone calls animal control or child protective 
services or Hoarders that we cast judgment. 


Between the phase of dependence on the family and the phase of interdependence on 
society, there’s a phase of imagined independence. As near as | can tell, my fellow 
traveler who talked about the Celestrious Realm was espousing an egocentric 
worldview: although he talked about the natural world, he was at the center of it. He was 
going to personally save the world by walking everywhere, pooping in the woods, and 
drinking melon juice. Hygiene is not so important when you're the only person in your 
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world: you're not going to contaminate anyone, and they’re not going to contaminate 
you. 


When you first expand your circle to the societal level, you rely on absolute rules to 
follow. You must wash in a ritual way before you eat because God said so, or at any rate 
the Pharisees or the Centers for Disease Control did. If you touch certain things you are 
unclean; don’t ask why, you just are. Hygiene is a ritual that we must all follow because 
authorities more knowledgeable than ourselves said so. Most of us can remember 
learning hygiene this way as kids. In the age of social media, public shaming is rampant 
as people try to impose rules onto other people without always checking whether those 
rules apply. 


When scientific studies tell us how to most effectively wash and disinfect, they are 
coming from a rational perspective. Merely looking and feeling clean are not enough; 
we need to sanitize! Break out the antibacterial soap! Flush everything unclean down 
the sewer so we can treat it with big machines and powerful chemicals! Avoid contact 
with anything that hasn’t passed an objective test of cleanliness! The trouble with this 
view is that absolute cleanliness is not only unrealistic — friendly bacteria in our bodies 
outnumber human cells by 10 to 1 — it’s often counterproductive. Antibacterial soap 
selectively breeds antibiotic-resistent bacteria. Sewage treatment results in toxic sludge. 
Repressing unwanted thoughts can lead to neurotic behavior. Rationality, at least in this 
case, has irrational results. 


Jesus’s teaching about hygiene was relativist, in that he said we should focus on not 
contaminating others, rather than worrying about being contaminated by them. This is in 
line with his other admonition not to judge each other until we have first attended to 
ourselves. In this view, hygiene is about getting clean from the inside out, not about 
avoiding contact with others. 


Now, according to Wilber, the stage after relativism is a holistic worldview, where we 
can see that there /s an objective truth after all, namely that each of the preceding 
stages was necessary for our development. Children need to be free to play in the mud, 
but at dinnertime they have to wash up because they’re told to, and in laboratories we 
have to autoclave the glassware, but most of the time we can be trusted to use our own 
judgment. There’s a time and a place for the different types of hygiene, and the trick is 
to learn which is appropriate when. 
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And sin? Is there a time and a place? The churches marching in parades evidently think 
so. So do the actors who do things in films that they would never do in real life, and the 
writers of their scripts, and the players of violent video games. 


Mental hygiene 


I've known a number of people who have expressed that they try to maintain “mental 
hygiene.” While it sounds like a contemporary pun on dental hygiene, the term dates 
back to the 19th century as a rallying cry to improve the care of psychiatric patients. The 
people | know who use the term are not mental patients, though; they’re using the term 
as a reason to avoid activities they don’t enjoy. 


| know the feeling: The true-crime shows that Jessie loves make me uncomfortable and 
unhappy, and if | watch a movie without any sympathetic characters in it, | feel like | 
need to take a shower after. There are people that | don’t choose to listen to because 
their values are repulsive to me. | just don’t want to think about the bad people of the 
world and what they believe and do. 


The problem is, if we are to expand our circle to a mature level, those bad people are 
not them. They are part of us. We have to include them in our democracies and 
consider them in our laws. Not only could the bad things they do happen to us, but if our 
own circumstances were different, we might do the same bad things. 


Similarly, true-crime shows and cynical movies and violent video games and 
conservative talk shows are all part of our culture, and if we want to be able to talk with 
other people, we have to be willing to hear about what they enjoy without being 
repulsed by it, even when it’s difficult or unpleasant for us. 


As | said in the Belonging chapter, | felt like | needed to go to the deep South partly 
because I'd always been warned away from there, and | found as many good people 
there as anywhere I’ve been. The same has been true in most inner city neighborhoods. 
Maybe | was just naive and lucky and privileged, or maybe contamination comes from 
within and not from other people. It goes back to what | said about Suffering and 
endurance: if we don’t allow ourselves exposure to the negative aspects of life, we won't 
be able to endure them when we do encounter them. 
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Convenience 


Convenience gets a bad rap among environmentalists. We're encouraged to grow our 
own vegetables or buy from local farmers and then cook our meals from scratch rather 
than buy packaged, processed food from a chain store. Whenever possible, we’re 
supposed to walk, bike, or take public transit rather than drive, hang out our laundry 
rather than pop it in the dryer, and so on. There’s a sort of Puritan subtext that if 
something makes life easier, it must be worse for the Earth, and so the harder way 
must be better. 


That often does turn out to be the case, but | think the crux of the issue is, what kind of 
life does the thing make easier? Is the lifestyle that’s lightened with the thing better or 
worse than the one that would have been weighty without it? Can we steer society in a 
better direction by facilitating good behaviors and impeding bad ones? 


Of course we can! In my work, content management systems automate writing good 
HTML code so that you don’t accidentally write bad code. Downtown farmers’ markets 
like the one on Nicollet Mall in Minneapolis make fresh, local produce more accessible 
to downtown residents and workers than a separate trip to the supermarket. Worm bins 
make composting kitchen waste quicker and more pleasant for apartment dwellers than 
schlepping a smelly bag of trash out to the dumpster. Trail systems like the ones I’ve 
enjoyed in Minneapolis and Fairfield can make walking and biking more pleasant and 
less expensive than driving and parking a car. 


| don’t mean to say that convenience is an unmixed blessing. We should definitely try 
doing without the things we take for granted, particularly if we suspect the lifestyle 
they’re encouraging is a worse one. I’m just saying that the right tools can facilitate good 
behaviors instead of bad ones. 


What made bike touring easy 


Here are some of the conveniences | came to appreciate while touring by bicycle. Some 
may be obvious, but others may surprise you. 


e Paved roads. One of my friends, hearing that | was touring ecovillages because 
“the ship we’re all on is sinking, and | want to check on the lifeboats,” commented 
that | was like the Postman, and that | could keep on riding my bike around even 
if oil becomes too scarce to drive cars. | appreciated being compared to the 
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Postman a lot more than to Forrest Gump, which | heard more often! But there’s 
a reason the Postman rode a horse and not a = 

recumbent bike like mine: road bikes need = 

roads, and our roads aren’t built to last. They 
take a lot of maintenance from big machines that 
burn a lot of oil. A few people are willing to travel 
cross-country on mountain bikes, but I’m not one 
of them. Even rail trails, with their 
machine-compacted, machine-crushed limestone 
surface were exhausting to ride on my narrow 
tires. Paved roads — especially nice smooth 
asphalt, in all its tar-oozing glory — make bike 
travel enjoyable. The photo at right is an old 
one-lane brick highway | found in surprisingly 
good shape in the Florida panhandle. 





Pre-automotive town spacing. | don’t know if 

there’s a term for this, but what I’m referring to is that everywhere | rode, with the 
notable exception of Northern Ontario, the towns are very evenly spaced 10-15 
miles apart. Even in Northern Ontario, | don’t think | was ever more than 10 miles 
from a town. | can only assume the towns were located so that crops could be 
easily transported into town by horse and wagon. I’m happy to leave bicycling 
through the Great Plains and the Rockies and other less settled regions to other 
people. It was a load off my mind to know that if | needed supplies or help | could 
find it in under an hour! 


Detailed maps. In 2004, a GPS cost $1000, but DeLorme’s Atlas and Gazetteer 
was just $20 per state. Some of these state atlases are better than others, but 
the worst of them is better than any alternative that was available at the time. 
They show every single road and practically every campground, with phone 
numbers. Most of them indicate which roads are gravel, and most of them show 
topography, so | could avoid most hills. | could have planned my daily routes 
without them, but it would have been pretty miserable. 


Sunglasses. Speaking of miserable, few things make me more tired than the 
glare of full sun. | can happily bike through 110-degree heat as long as the sun 
isn’t in my eyes. My favorite shades are a simple sheet of polarized, UV-blocking 
plastic that slips behind my prescription glasses and wraps around on the sides. 
Instant comfort. 
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e Hydration systems. If you’re not familiar with this glorified term, a “hydration 
system” is just a big bag of water with a long tube ending in a valve that you bite 
on to take a sip. This is the best way | know of to drink more water. If you have to 
pick up a bottle from a holder, open it, take a swig, close it, and put it back in its 
holder each time, you will not drink enough. Hydration is crucial, especially when 
riding in the summer. On the hottest day of my trip (and the longest — see above 
about Northern Ontario), | sweated through 5 liters of water plus a liter of Tang in 
13 hours. If I'd had to fuss around with opening and closing bottles, | might have 
gotten heat stroke. 


e Gas stations. Designing around the automobile has done terrible things to our 
country, but anywhere cars go there’s demand for gas, snacks, and restrooms 
every few miles. Riding on an isolated rail trail you'll be lucky to find potable 
water. Yes, convenience stores are overpriced and generic and soulless. 
However, it’s awfully nice to be able to use a clean restroom, refill your water 
bag, and get a cup of coffee or a snack before getting back out on the road. 


e The telephone network. In 2004 a lot of people didn’t have cell phones yet. I’m 
grateful that | had one, but the majority of calls | made could as easily have been 
made on landlines. Similarly, Wi-Fi was too sparse to be useful in 2004, so | got 
my email by physically plugging my PDA into phone jacks and dialing into an 
old-school Internet service provider. When you think about it, it’s really 
remarkable — and no accident — that practically every building in every town in 
North America is wired for voice and data. In the near future that may no longer 
be necessary, but during my lifetime it’s been a huge asset. 


e Zipper bags. People often 
asked me what | did when it 
rained, and | usually quipped 
that | got wet, but although that 
was true of myself, most of my 
gear stayed dry in the plastic 
tubs on my trailer. In particular, 
my electronics and other 
sensitive gear were always in 
zipper bags when not in use. | 
bought a box of plastic sandwich 
bags at the start of the trip, and | 
used them liberally, but a year later | hadn't finished the box. | was still using a 
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couple of the original bags 5 years after the trip because | hadn't found a better 
way to keep things together with related things and clean and dry and separate 
from everything else. | shorted out two folding keyboards for my PDA during the 
trip, but they got wet while | was using them, not while they were in their baggies. 


Nylon fabric. | remember having “windbreaker” jackets when | was a kid and 
thinking they were hopelessly uncool even for me, and | was an uncool kid. | 
never really understood how effective nylon is at blocking the wind until, by 
process of elimination, | learned how awful other fabrics are at it! Living in 
Minneapolis, | would bundle up for the weather, then hop on my bike and 
immediately overheat. I’d take off a layer to cool off, and the wind would turn my 
sweat to ice. My first nylon “shell” jacket was a revelation: | could wear normal 
indoor clothes with just the shell on top, and I’d be comfortable as long as | was 
exercising. On top of that, nylon changes texture when it’s wet, so you can 
instantly tell at a touch whether it’s safe to put your tent or sleeping bag away. 


Interchangeable parts. Between my recumbent bike and its trailer, | had three 
16" wheels and one 20" one. You would think tubes and tires that small would be 
hard to find, but | found practically every bike shop had a few in stock. Even if 
they’d never seen a bike like mine before, they could sell me a tube, and | could 
put it on, and it would fit perfectly. A few times | called ahead to order tires in 
advance, but those were among the hardest parts to find. Only a few parts ona 
Bike-E are unique to the Bike-E, and | lived in fear that I'd wear out my plastic 
seat clamps and not be able to find a substitute. Then in New Orleans, a guy ina 
bike shop said, “Hey, I’ve been looking for a Bike-E owner to give these to!” and 
gave me a set for free. They fit. We mustn’t take minor miracles like that for 
granted. 


Recreational vehicles. For the first few weeks of the trip | really resented RVs 
because they aren't tents. They’re big and ugly, and they compress the ground 
so tent stakes don’t go in easily. They drip nasty chemicals onto the ground, and 
their generators are loud and smelly, and their sewer connections smell bad. 
They keep people from having the transcendent experience of nature that | 
enjoyed so much. Then one day | realized: while they aren’t tents, they also 
aren’t houses. An awful lot of the people | met who camp in RVs live in them 
year round and only move them twice a year at most. When used as a home 
rather than a means of transportation, an RV has a much smaller ecological 
footprint than a house or even a tiny studio apartment. It also forces the residents 
to be conscious of their resource consumption in a way that a house or 
apartment doesn’t. Even those who travel cross-country in their RVs are causing 
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less impact than if they flew the same distance, and they get to see and enjoy 
more along the way. | came to respect RV owners as fellow snowbirds, road 
scholars and dwellers in nature. 


A common language. | got only a small taste of what it’s like to travel through 
the countryside where | didn’t speak the language, the day | rode from New York 
to Montreal. Frankly, it sucked. I’d ask directions and only understand every third 
or fourth word. It helped me to appreciate how much | take a common language 
for granted. When | spend more than a few days in a country, | always try to learn 
a bit of the language beforehand, so this was the first time | found myself 
completely at a loss. 


National and regional brands. Don’t get me wrong, | love quirky local 
businesses and resent the cookie-cutter sprawl of suburbia as much as the next 
liberal do-gooder. But suppose you're tired and low on groceries, and you see an 
unfamiliar sign with only a word or two on it. Do you stop at the store called 
Festival? Giant Eagle? How about Pamida or Sun Mart? The first time | saw 
these, | had no idea. (Pamida is a discount store, like Walmart — Sun Mart is a 
supermarket!) | took a chance on local businesses at least half the time, but 
sometimes | just wasn’t in the mood for a surprise. | knew that | could count on 
finding cheap oatmeal and crackers at Dollar General, a great burger at 
Hardee's, and so on. 


Credit cards. Yes, they're a curse if you use them too much. So are most things. 
For my money, it was great to rarely have to worry about finding an ATM or 
overdrafting my checking account. It was even better to be able to travel through 
Canada and not have to exchange a bunch of currency or get travelers’ checks. | 
came to take this so much for granted that | was at a loss for words when a 
stranger in a parking lot asked me out of the blue, “So, do you just carry all your 
money in cash?” | think | said something like, “If | did, | wouldn’t tell you, lady!” 


Radio. In 2004, MP3 players were still selling for about $100, and they required a 
personal computer to transfer files onto them. Portable CD players ate batteries, 
and cassette tapes were bulky. In any case, | knew if | brought my music 
collection with me, I’d get sick of it in a few weeks. Radio to the rescue! | had a 
Walkman with digital tuning, so | could find stations as easily as on a car stereo. | 
listened to pretty much whatever was on, including genres that I’d previously 
avoided. Even so, it was a breath of fresh air to get to Louisiana, where the 
religious stations are Catholic and decidedly more celebratory than the 
Protestant stations in the rest of the country. Then as | rode through Canada, the 
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CBC entertained me with on-the-air wine tastings, uncensored versions of songs 
that can’t be played on American airwaves, and the latest news on the 
“affordable hosing crisis” in Canadian cities. And then there’s NOAA Weather 
Radio — a service you can't fully appreciate until you're pinned down in a tent in 
a thunderstorm in the middle of nowhere! Or | should say, no more than 10 miles 
from anywhere. 


Conveniences | didn’t have 


Today’s bike tourists enjoy some additional conveniences beyond what | had available 
to me. Here are some new inventions | would have liked to have on my trip: 


e GPS or Google Earth. GPS receivers were available in 2004, but beyond the 
purchase price you needed a computer to load the maps onto them, because 
their memories were too limited to hold more than a few states at a time. The first 
time | saw Google Earth, with its ability to search for anything anywhere and 
display topography in gorgeous 3-D, | thought, “If this had been around in 2004, | 
would have had to bring a computer along.” Now it runs on a smartphone, so the 
computer is optional. Sorry, DeLorme, you’ve been replaced! 


e Couch surfing sites. | found my hospitality by contacting friends and family in 
advance, attending churches, and sheer dumb luck. Nowadays that’s not 
necessary. Bike tourists have Warmshowers.org, a social networking site for 
finding a place to crash for the night. For other types of travelers, there’s 
couchsurting. I’ve used these sites to pay hospitality forward to other travelers, 
and occasionally for myself. On that note: 


e Social networking. Despite my role in the history of community networking, | 
never used Facebook until 2008. Facebook, Twitter, and Instagram have really 
changed the way bike tourists communicate. Those brief status updates or 
tweets are just the right length for telling friends and family where you are or 
sharing what you just saw or did, directly from your cell phone, and keeping up 
with what they're doing. | relied on a Yahoo! Group and a hand-coded HTML site, 
and | felt like | was on the cutting edge of technology! 


You may be surprised by some of the things | didn’t list. A digital camera? A friend lent 
me one at the start of my trip, and | mailed it back to him the first chance | got because 
it ate batteries and | was terrified of breaking it. In retrospect it would have been nice to 
have more pictures of the things | saw and places | went, but as it was | took a photo 
almost every day with my film camera and had the photos developed straight to 
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CD-ROM in an hour. From there on the process was the same as with a digital camera, 
so in 2004 film photography was nearly as convenient as digital is now. A smartphone 
with Internet access? Such things existed, but coverage was so spotty back then that 
it would have been a waste of money. 


The Green Door 


Around the time | started high school in 1990, the owner of the landfill near Bartlesville 
decided to start a recycling program in order to keep the landfill from filling up so 
quickly. He asked for the community’s help in promoting it, and as the only teenager at 
the meeting, | became the program’s champion at the high school. The environmental 
club | started hung up posters and put an announcement on the school’s PA system 
each week. 


The slogan | came up with for the announcements was, “Recycling in Bartlesville is 
So easy, SO convenient ... so do it!” It was surprisingly effective, and | learned a 
valuable lesson: even though recycling was obviously not easier than just putting 
everything in the trash, the weekly repetition convinced people that it was convenient 
enough to try it. 


Fast forward to 2012, when | bought the curbside recycling service in Emporia. Anyone 
in the area could recycle without our service; they’d just have to take half an hour or 
more of their time to drive at least 5 miles to the recycling center and back. The service 
we were selling wasn’t recycling, it was convenience, and | marketed it as such. 


Now, I’ve never had any illusion that recycling would save the world. Even in the early 
‘90s there was reason to think that plastic recycling was a scam perpetrated by the 
industry to make people feel better about disposable packages that will outlast our 
species. Single-stream recycling was a bubble pumped up by cheap labor in China, and 
it burst shortly after | got out of the business in 2017. Even so, it’s better for people to 
think about their waste than not to think about it. | didn’t give our company its name, 
but to me The Green Door signified that recycling was just a gateway to more 
meaningful action for the planet. 


The meaningful action I’ve been trying to promote is permaculture design. A diverse 
garden with lots of perennials, once established, can require less maintenance than an 
annual garden or even a lawn ... but establishing it can take years of hard work. It’s 
rewarding and enlightening work, but it can’t be sold as a convenience. The same is 
true of organic farming and rotational grazing: they’re the right thing to do, but they can’t 
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compete with the mainstream alternative, not just because of convention and habit, but 
because it’s propped up by cheap chemicals and subsidized loans and crop insurance. 
Convenience is a powerful motivator, but if we’re going to look higher than the low 
hanging fruit, we need to act on a societal level to shift incentives away from the bad 
options and onto the good ones. 
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Creation 


When | started my bike trip | was fairly pessimistic about the state of the world and our 
place in it. | came out of it with a clearer idea than ever of how bad our situation is, but 
also with a powerful faith that everything’s going to work out. If | sound frustrated in 
parts of this chapter, it’s because I’m frustrated at the many people who seem to 
have built walls around themselves, limiting their views of what is possible until 
they’re entirely shut in. And the killer is that those walls block not only their views, but 
other people’s as well. Saying that one religion has a monopoly on truth and all others 
are false leaves no room for compromise or dialogue. Insisting that we have to do things 
the same way we always did them leaves no room for experimentation. Believing that 
the only safe place to be is at home, or in the care of a large institution, keeps you from 
learning how friendly and welcoming the world can be. I’m not saying we don’t need 
boundaries — boundaries are crucial, and |’ll speak in favor of some of them below — 
but how do we know where to put them until we survey the landscape? If there’s one 
thing that bike touring taught me, it’s that there’s no substitute for direct experience. 
Even so, I'll do my best to share what I’ve learned from my experience. 


One Light through Many Windows 


My beliefs about God can perhaps best be described by the metaphor in a Unitarian 
hymn. Rev. Forrest Church expounded the hymn’s poetry into prose in a popular 
sermon: 


“In the cathedral of the world there are millions of windows, each telling its own 
story of who we are, where we came from, where we are going, each 
illustrating life’s meaning. Every religious, philosophical, even scientific 
worldview has a window, or many windows, through which the one Light 
shines, refracting Truth, bringing illumination to worshipers and seekers. 


“No one can see the one Light (Truth or God, call it what you will) directly, only 
as refracted through the cathedral windows. [...] We cannot look God in the 
eye any more than we can stare at the sun without going blind.” 


—Rev. Forrest Church, “One Light, Many Windows,” 2002 
I'm starting out with this metaphor because the God I'll be talking about below is not a 
personal one; it is more like Brahman than the Judeo-Christian God, and accordingly 


I'm going to use the pronoun It instead of He. We can understand God as a person 
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(Krishna, Jesus, Gaia et a/.), but that’s a window, not the Light itself. This metaphor 
also doesn’t leave room for any light that’s not God. Enemy nations, other religions’ 
deities, even Satan — these are just different windows through which the same Light 
shines. Certainly we’re entitled to have favorite windows, but just as we should take 
care not to mistake a favorite window for the Light that shines through it, so we should 
take care not to mistake the Light in other people’s favorite windows for a “false” 
light. Don’t get me wrong, that doesn’t make the windows equal in any of our eyes. I’m 
just saying the Light is one and the same. 


One of the things | love about this metaphor is that it’s agnostic — it works regardless 
of whether you believe in God per se. All the literal light we see is energy left over 
from the Big Bang — it took the form of chemical elements which are fused in the sun 
and stars or burned in our power plants and homes. Whatever the mystery may turn out 
to be that produced the Big Bang, we are made of its debris, and we are still 
experiencing the act of creation every moment. To my mind, no one made the case 
for an atheist religion more convincingly than Carl Sagan in his Cosmos: A Personal 
Voyage TV series — every episode is movingly beautiful in its reverence for the whole 
of creation in all its magnitude, splendor, and mystery. And it lays out perfectly the 
common ground between atheists and all but the most fundamentalist religions. So 
although I'll be using God language throughout much of this chapter and presenting 
some possibly contradictory views of God, | hope atheist or agnostic readers will 
understand that I’m peering through various windows at a single Light. 


But the one light / many windows metaphor begs the question, who built “the 
cathedral of the world?” Are the windows there to help us understand and 
appreciate the Light, or to confuse us? | realize this is not new philosophical territory, 
but | hope to follow a new path through it. 


Holy Confusion 


In one of my short-lived attempts at practicing meditation, | had a vision of life as a 
swift-moving stream. Each of us individuals is a whirlpool, an eddy in the current. We 
are not the water and we are not a rock, we are patterns formed in the water as it 
passes by a rock. The stream doesn’t branch as it goes downstream; instead tributaries 
join it, lending their strength. Peter Mayer sings that “God is a River,” but | would argue 
that God is also the rocks and shores and everything outside the river. In any case, the 
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point of the song is that God is not just something you can hold onto, It’s what you’re 
soaking in. 


My beliefs about God are not always consistent with each other. Partly that may have to 
do with looking through multiple windows, but also a few of the windows | like to look 
through are inconsistent all on their own! I’d like to digress for a bit to talk about a 
different view of God that has helped me “let go” and make peace with confusion. 


A handful of my friends in college claimed to be Discordians, but | always assumed they 
were joking — Discordianism is so absurd, such an obvious parody of other religions, 
how could anyone seriously believe in a goddess of strife and discord? A few 
years after college | crossed paths with another Discordian who was able to explain her 
faith in enough clarity and detail to convince me there was something there, and | read 
through the Principia Discordia, only to find it to be more or less what it claims to be: a 
scrapbook slapped together by a couple of beatniks hanging out in a bowling alley. Yet | 
couldn’t shake the feeling that there was some insight to be gained from it ... at any rate 
as much as from Zen Buddhism or Taoism, both of which I'd found baffling. Also, the 
fact that Discordianism is a “non-prophet disorganization,” and therefore | knew as 
much about it as anyone, appealed to my Universalist background. If | didn’t like what 
the authors of the Principia had to say about the topic, no matter, there must be at least 
as much to learn about it from other sources! 


So | was pleased and excited when a friend offered me a copy of The /I/luminatus! 
Trilogy, a voluminous Discordian science-fiction novel, right before | embarked on the 
final and most arduous leg of my bike trip. The summer days in Northern Ontario were 
long and exhausting, with plenty of light for reading in the evening, and /I/uminatus! is a 
compelling read, with its glorification of "70s sex and drugs and terrible puns and mad 
conspiracy theories. When | finished reading it the first time, | immediately read it 
through again. Then | gave it away to another friend and haven't looked back. 


Don’t get me wrong, I’m not a Discordian, and if | were, | would deny it! But some of my 
beliefs can be traced to studying Discordianism: 


e The nature of reality is fundamentally incomprehensible. The ancient 
Babylonians were making this point ages ago, the ancient Greeks named it 
Chaos, and quantum theory made it respectable. But the upshot is, if you think 
you understand why things happen, you must have missed something. Partly 
because H.P. Lovecraft popularized the Babylonian view of chaos in his horror 
fiction, we associate chaos with dread, but to my mind just because something is 
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incomprehensible doesn’t mean it has to be scary. What do we mean by “the 
Great Mystery” if not that some things are beyond our ken? Our confusion and 
wonder at the Universe’s complexity and paradoxes are a big part of what drives 
our pursuit of science, religion, and philosophy. If the Universe were simple and 
easy to understand, we wouldn’t learn nearly so much by studying it! 


When everyone’s in charge, the results are often the same as if no one 
were in charge, or as if a crazy person were in charge. In ///uminatus! all three 
of these scenarios are played out more or less simultaneously, so that you as a 
reader have to hold all three contradictory explanations in your head at once. 
During my trip | had ample opportunities to watch flocks of starlings flying 
indecisively from side to side, starting to land on a field or a tree only to hop back 
up and mill around some more. From studying Artificial Life in the early ’90s, | 
knew that this seemingly complex flocking behavior can be emulated by just 
three simple rules. Now consider: if you plotted the political positions of our 
elected officials — or the voters who elect them — over time, wouldn't they shift 
back and forth in the same restless way as the flock of birds? When it becomes 
clear that a situation is out of our control, | find it can be helpful to just say “Hail 
Eris!” and trust that a crazy Goddess is toying with us. Temporarily believing in 
Eris allows me to sidestep the rabbit hole of “how could a loving and omnipotent 
God allow this mess to happen?” 


Order and disorder are in balance. When you impose one, the other 
compensates. The “Sacred Chao” represents this belief. It’s also a lesson of 
permaculture: a single species of plants grown neatly in rows or hydroponically 
seems orderly to us because it is simple to understand, but it is far less efficient 
at converting sunlight into useful biomass than a mishmash of species 
interplanted in soil teeming with microscopic critters. I’ve found the same thing in 
open-source software communities, which I'll describe in more detail below. 


I've digressed into Discordianism for a couple of reasons... | found it consoling during 
the difficult final weeks of my trip; it provides a convenient excuse for some of my 
contradictory opinions; and it illustrates that being confused by the images the Light 
casts in unfamiliar windows is not necessarily a bad thing. Confusion is creative and 
constructive and not to be feared, and in some situations it’s the only appropriate 
response. 
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God’s Will 


In addition to being omnipresent, | believe the God of the Universe — as opposed to the 
various windows we see the Light through — is by definition omniscient and omnipotent. 
That doesn’t mean that God will intervene in day to day affairs, just that It could if It 
wanted to, so anything that happens without divine intervention has God’s implicit 
approval. That includes not just immediate actions but their long-term consequences 
in the scope of history, which we generally don’t understand at the time. Thus, the 
whole cathedral of Creation was built according to God’s will whether It lifted a finger or 
not. God may not have planned where to put every brick, but It at least didn’t have plans 
to put them elsewhere, or It presumably would have intervened. 


I'd like to open up the concept of “God's will” to an atheist/agnostic perspective as well. 
You can exert your will while you're alive, but you can also write a will to be executed 
after your death. In both cases, it’s your will. Probability and the laws of science are 
the clearest examples of God’s will: God doesn’t have to enforce them personally, 
because it’s in the very nature of matter and energy to obey them. Who wrote the laws 
of science? Maybe that’s the only way the Universe could have existed, but who 
decided that? | don’t mean to assert that God is dead, only that it would still make sense 
to talk about executing God’s will even if that were the case. 


Personally | like to look through the window that shows God is alive but taking a rest. 
You've probably heard that some Creationists try to reconcile the 6 days of Creation 
described in Genesis with the scientific age of the Universe by saying that each “day” 
took billions or millions of years, progressively decreasing in length due to the 
expansion of spacetime or some such; here’s one account for example: 


e Looked at from the moment when time began, the first day of creation 
(first phase) lasted 24 hours. This period, however, is the equivalent of 8 
billion years in Earth terms. 

e The second day of creation (Second phase) lasted 24 hours. This, 
however, lasted half as long, in our terms, as the preceding day, in other 
words 4 billion years. 

e The third day (third phase) lasted half as long as the second day, in 
other words 2 billion years. 

e The fourth day (fourth phase) lasted 1 billion years. 

e The fifth day (fifth phase) lasted 500 million years. 
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e And the sixth day (sixth phase) lasted 250 million years. 
— http://www. miraclesofthequran.com/scientific_33.html 


Ask yourself, then, what day is it now? It seems to me that by this logic, the sabbath 
day must last 125 million years, and we’re only 200,000 years into it, which means God 
will still be resting for about... 124,800,000 more years! And we were left in charge! One 
might object that throughout the Old Testament God intervenes with human affairs 
rather than resting, but none of the other six phases have particularly firm boundaries, 
so what’s a few thousand years in the scope of 125 million? 


But whether we believe God is executing Its will personally or whether It left a will for us 
to execute, it seems to me that the only complete expression of God’s intention is 
all of creation itself, the entire cosmos. No one world, let alone one culture or one 
book, can contain all of God’s will as long as there’s something else expressed 
elsewhere, because it was all made under the auspices of the same creator. And 
everything we create as we follow the laws of the Universe — including long-term 
consequences we don’t foresee — is a continuing expression of God's will. 


One of the patterns that turns up in all the sciences, though not a law per se, is 
diffusion: a concentration of similar particles will tend to spread out. If there’s a 
barrier in their way and they can cross it, they will tend to cross the barrier. The 
motivation we ascribe to this behavior depends on the scale and the type of particles, 
even though the observed behavior is the same at all scales. When we're talking about 
a cloud of ash from a volcano, we attribute the diffusion to Brownian motion and air 
currents. When we're talking about an oil spill in the ocean, we say it spreads due to 
entropy, relative densities, and water currents. When we're talking about air leaking into 
a house, we talk about differences in pressure and temperature and relative humidity 
and convection currents. When we’re talking about exotic species entering an 
ecosystem, we say they have tropisms and competitive advantage and biological 
imperatives. And when we're talking about illegal immigrants entering the US, we say 
they are motivated by economics, family ties, and politics. But whatever the scale, the 
fundamental behavior is the same: the particles move to fill an unoccupied niche. 


There’s not a lot we can do to prevent volcanic eruptions, but on the other fronts we 
would do well to recognize that the particles in question are going to cross barriers as 
long as there’s a niche waiting for them on the other side. If we don’t want them to 
cross, we can try to shore up the barrier, but a more effective strategy might be to fill 
the niche with something we prefer. In contemporary building science, that means 
using energy-recovery ventilation to equalize the air pressure while maintaining the 
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desired temperature and humidity. In permaculture, it means designing a healthy, 
mature ecosystem with no niches left open to unwanted species. In US politics, it would 
mean hiring only legal workers and working with other countries to improve conditions 
there. I’m not saying | have all the answers here, just that working with the laws of the 
Universe might be more effective than trying to oppose them. 


Creation 


| think there’s something deeply satisfying about words that name both a product and 
a process. We sanction a country by leveling sanctions. Lightening lightens the sky. A 
student seeks enlightenment only to learn that enlightenment was the journey. In the 
same way, creation is all the stuff around us (and including us), but it’s also what’s 
happening to all that stuff (and ourselves). We are a part of creation (the thing) and 
we play a part in creation (the process). And if we’re talking about Creation with a 
capital C, then there’s only one of it, just as there’s only one Internet and one Universe. 


In my sermon on “Saving the World” that | wrote just before my trip (see the appendix), | 
told a Zen parable and made the claim that people of all religions can agree it describes 
the difference between Heaven and Hell: 


Hell is described as a long table piled with food. The people seated around the 
table must use utensils longer than their arms, so that they can’t reach their 
own mouths, and so they starve for all eternity, surrounded by food. Heaven is 
exactly the same setup... but the people there reach across the table and feed 
each other. 


Beyond its seemingly universal appeal, what | love about this parable is that heaven 
and hell are what we make them, not a reward or punishment imposed on us. If that’s 
the case, we have the power to make this world we inhabit into heaven or hell as well. 
But while it’s a great teaching lesson, it may be a little too black & white. Heaven and 
Hell are extremes, after all. 


We had a jigsaw puzzle when | was growing up called Peace Trek, now only available in 
bits and pieces as a coloring book. What makes the puzzle so much fun to look at hour 
after hour is that all the miniscule people in it are busily doing things. The people in the 
top half of the image are doing things that make the world a worse place, full of fear and 
danger; those in the bottom half are doing things that make it a paradise of peace and 
hope; and those in the middle are deciding which way to go. (The horizontal line in the 
image below is an artifact of my clumsy scanning job, not part of the picture.) Although it 
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was created in the early ’80s, most of the activities it shows are hauntingly relevant 
decades later. This is a vision of Creation in progress. 


The 2004 presidential 
election coincided with my 


passing through my 
hometown on my bicycle, 
and my parents brought the 
Peace Trek puzzle to the 
Democratic watch party. 
We assembled it as we 
watched every single one 
of our candidates lose 
badly. | couldn’t help 
pondering how that fit into 
the puzzle: with apologies 
to Margaret Mead, what 
good does it do for “a small 
group of thoughtful 
committed citizens” to work 
for peace and justice when 
they are outvoted or 
overpowered? My insight of 
the evening was that 
Peace Trek isn’t showing 
two visions of creation, but one. This isn’t the Heaven or Hell of the parable, where 
either everybody is greedy or everybody is generous all together. This is a real world 
where people act different ways at the same time and build a single creation that has 
both parts we like and parts we don’t. Whatever we create together will be the 
creation we all inhabit. 





For this reason, | get upset when people say “we live in a fallen, broken world.” 
Compared to what? A story in an old book? A fictional alien world? If you want to say 
Mars is a broken world, |’ll agree with you, since it used to be suitable for life and then 
became airless and cold. Similarly, Venus might have been nice before its greenhouse 
effect went out of control. But Earth? Conditions here are damn near perfect for our 
species. What do you want, a mint on your pillow? Sure, there are some unpleasant 
things in this world, but what gives anyone the right to judge the whole world as 
“broken” because it doesn’t live up to their ideal of what a hypothetical perfect world 
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ought to be? I’m not saying this is the best of all possible worlds, but it sure is the 
most convenient one to get to. All you have to do is wake up in the morning and bam, 
you're here! I’m also certainly not saying we shouldn't imagine better worlds — I’m a big 
fan of speculative fiction. But the point of imagining other worlds is to help us 
envision what we can create here, not in some next world that may or may not be 
created for us, or that we may or may not escape to, but right here on the world that we 
are creating. 


Similarly, | get frustrated by conservationists whose goal is to preserve an ecosystem 
the way it is, or restore it to how it was at some point in the past before invasive species 
moved in. Look at natural history — nothing stays the same. Species die out, other 
species evolve and migrate. Yes, the current rate of change is horrifying and needs to 
be slowed down, and yes, we could stand to be a lot more intentional about what we 
change. But stopping change even for a moment is not possible, let alone reversing it. 
Creation is still going on, and extinction and migration are part of the process of 
creation. 


The Epic of Evolution 


A few months before | began my bike trip, | crossed paths with evolutionary 
biologist Connie Barlow and preacher Michael Dowd, who travel the country 
telling what they call The Great Story. More generally called the Epic of 
Evolution, it’s the story of the Universe as we understand it through science, 
but explained through the power of myth. | was so impressed by Barlow & 
Dowd’s Great Story Beads that | went to the trouble and expense of making 
my own set (a few of which are pictured at right) and carried it with me all 
7,000 miles of the trip. 


What is remarkable about the Great Story is not just that it makes science 
memorable; it also helps us to see our human selves in a positive and 
important role. We are not just the latest hands to shape creation, not only 
the generation to see and understand it more completely than anyone has 
before; we are also the ones who get to compose and give a voice to its 
story. When we assume that role, we decide which parts of the story to tell, 
and that decision shapes how we view ourselves and our future. 


One of the stories Barlow tells is that when Native Americans crossed the 
land bridge from Asia, they were hunters following large game. Their entire 
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way of life was dependent on hunting those animals. When they exterminated all the 
megafauna, their society collapsed, and they had to forge a new identity based on living 
sustainably. So when the Europeans encountered them and asked how they got there, 
and the Native Americans said they crawled out of the ground or were created right 
here in North America, mythologically speaking that was true. Their ancestors may have 
crossed the land bridge, but their identity as a people began here on Turtle Island. With 
the megafauna all gone, they had no reason to continue telling that part of the 
story to themselves. 


On my first bike trip in 2002, | had lots of time alone with my thoughts, many of which 
had been stuck in destructive or counterproductive patterns for years. One day as | was 
retelling one of my favorite self-sabotaging stories to myself, | had the sudden 
realization that | didn’t have to tell that story anymore. | could choose to tell a 
different story, emphasizing a different set of facts from the ones the old story had 
focused on, and essentially restart my life. Jessie tells me this is called “positive 
self-talk” or “restorying” in therapy, though | didn’t get the idea from therapy. It took me a 
few years to figure out what that story would be, but | can trace the empowering 
decision back to that moment. We as a species desperately need to start living, and not 
just telling, a story that empowers us to create a more sustainable and harmonious 
world. 


Just to give one example, here’s a TED talk by Kevin Kelly, of Whole Earth Review and 
WIRED fame, founder of the Long Now Foundation. Starting at about 4:30 in the video, 
he puts technology into the Great Story, showing that it has shaped us as well as our 
world, from its very beginning. Not only does our technology help us to learn the story 
and retell it, it is doing its part to write the story. 


Don’t Hack Core 


In the vision | shared above, we are patterns in the river of life, neither matter nor 
energy but a pattern that persists for a while and then disperses. In that view, our 
legacy comes from creating a pattern that persists longer than we do. Whether 
that pattern is carved in stone, cast in metal, selectively bred, printed in books, 
committed to memory, or stored on disks, everything we create is just a pattern that we 
hope will persist. 


On that note, it’s time to share some of my experiences participating in the process of 
creation with open-source software communities. You could call it either evolution or 
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intelligent design! | first got involved with PmWiki, developed by a small community of 
programmers communicating through an old-school email list. | found it easy to identify 
and befriend all the movers and shakers in the world of PmWiki just by reading the 
emails as they came in. It was a good introduction to open-source development, but 
when | switched to Drupal | really started learning! If the PmWiki community was like 
Fairfield, Drupal was Manhattan at rush hour. Each aspect of Drupal development has 
its own a project lead and a handful of main contributors, but there are literally 
thousands upon thousands of people like myself who contribute little pieces to the 
puzzle. Like flocking birds, there is no way all that activity could be coordinated by one 
person. Instead, as with the birds, there are a few simple rules that everyone agrees 
to follow. These are not arbitrary traditions — they are based on generations of 
programmers’ hard-won experience. 


When | first joined the Drupal community, one of their rules was “Don’t Hack Core.” 
This means that if you don’t like the way the software works, there is a right way anda 
wrong way to change it. Most of the time you can use the API, a library of 
documented functions provided for just that purpose. If you must change the core 
software, you write a “patch” and share it so that other people can test it and consider 
merging it. Development goes through a series of formal stages, and at each stage 
there is ample time to find bugs and fix them, because each developer can only try a 
handful of the millions of possible configurations. 


If you ignore the warning and make a change directly to the code without submitting a 
patch for review, that’s a “hack,” and it can lead to a “fork” in the project, which is like a 
new species of creature. And although forking is explicitly allowed by the license 
agreement, if you do so you lose all the benefits of interdependence with the 
community and strike out independently on your own. The security updates will no 
longer work for you, childbirth will be painful, and you will toil all the days of your life! 


All kidding aside, | think that “Don’t Hack Core” is good advice in other sciences as well. 
Genetic engineering is a notable example. Yes, we humans have created new 
varieties of life for thousands of years, through selective breeding. That was the API: 
breeding is how nature does it, and although a distinction can be drawn between 
“natural” and “artificial” selection, it’s still the same process. Developing new organisms 
through this API gives us the ability to collaborate with the rest of nature’s development 
team — others of the species, symbiotic bacteria, competitors, prey, predators, and 
decomposers — during the ponderously long development cycle. Genetic engineering 
bypasses this API and the opportunity for collaboration and feedback. Genetic 
engineering is a hack on the source code of life, and what’s worse, we don’t have 
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the ability to keep the possibly dangerous “forked” code from breeding its way back into 
the community-approved code. It also can have unintended consequences that may 
outlive the original benefits, such as pesticide resistance, which nature would have 
pointed out to us if we had given her a chance to do so. 


| was in the crossfire of the Browser Wars of the late 90s, when Microsoft and Netscape 
each came up with their own variants of HTML and Javascript to support, resulting in 
millions of Web pages that only worked right in one browser or the other, defeating the 
original intention of the Web. There was a process in place for developing the HTML 
and Javascript languages collaboratively, but in the heat of competition all the 
financial incentives rewarded unilateral action. Even though the browsers have 
been standardized for decades now, nonstandard code is still everywhere on the Web, 
the fallout from the Browser Wars! How long will it take to clean up the 
herbicide-resistant weeds and other byproducts of genetic engineering? Will we survive 
to do it? 


One of the permaculture principles is often summarized as “Waste equals food.” Partly 
this is a design goal: in a properly functioning ecosystem, each organism’s waste should 
become another organism's food. But it’s also partly a warning: if you don’t supply an 
organism to eat the waste, something will eventually volunteer to eat it, and it may not 
be something you want — an algal bloom consuming excess fertilizer, for example. So 
we need to ask, what will eat our waste? What species’ garden of Eden are we 
creating? 


| truly believe that we don’t have to “hack core” to solve our problems. Better 
solutions will come from studying nature’s API and working collaboratively with the 
natural world and with each other. 


Tying it all together 


Here we are at the end of the trail. In June 2005, | finished eight days of misery on the 
Trans-Canada Highway and pedaled through the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 
Wisconsin and finally into St. Paul to try to pick up life where | left off. In 2006 | moved 
to Fairfield, lowa; in 2007 | met Jessie; in 2008 we bought a house in Emporia; in 2009 
we got married. | finished writing this book just days before our first anniversary in 2010 
only to revise it in 2015 and again in 2020. I’ve had a lot to think about and share. Let's 
review: 
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| believe we all have roles to play in the 
ongoing process of creation. We know 
what roles to play because we 
experience a calling, and if we are the 
right people doing the right thing in the 
right place at the right time, we will 
succeed. We rely on punctuality to be 
in place on time, but how we experience 
time depends on what we do in it: 
mindfulness slows time down while we 
decide what to do, and flow speeds time 
up as we do it. We accumulate possessions and value them according to our own 
values, including the convenience they provide us. We understand the world in the 
context of our previous experience, which means we must endure some suffering to 
expose our negative before we can develop our positive, but suffering is not a 
sustainable way to live in the long term. As we grow and learn from our experience, we 
see the world from a series of different worldviews, each with its own views on sin and 
hygiene among other things. One of these worldviews encourages us to pursue 
independence from the world around us, but as we outgrow that view we understand 
that we are interdependent. We create communities to feel a sense of belonging, and 
we offer hospitality to help others belong, but we can also learn to belong where we 
are and feel at home in our place within the Universe. And that brings us back to 
creation and the Great Story we are writing and retelling. 





| try to stay optimistic about the world we're creating. There’s no denying we're ina 
really bad spot right now, but it’s also a very exciting spot. Pivotal. We are all of us 
astoundingly fortunate to be the ones who get to see what happens next. 


To be hopeful in bad times is not just foolishly romantic. It is based on the fact 
that human history is a history not only of cruelty, but also of compassion, 
sacrifice, courage, kindness. What we choose to emphasize in this complex 
history will determine our lives. If we see only the worst, it destroys our capacity 
to do something. If we remember those times and places (and there are so 
many) where people have behaved magnificently, this gives us the energy to 
act, and at least the possibility of sending this spinning top of a world in a 
different direction. And if we do act, in however small a way, we don’t have to 
wait for some grand utopian future. The future is an infinite succession of 
presents, and to live now as we think human beings should live, in defiance of 
all that is bad around us, is itself a marvelous victory. 
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-Howard Zinn, historian, author, and activist 


That’s what I’ve tried to do with the years since the bike trip: to live now as | think 
human beings should live, to the best of my ability. That has included making some 
compromises that | might not have understood before then. | went into the trip thinking 
of it as a Walden-like retreat from the nonsense of everyday life; as Thoreau put it, “to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if | could not learn what 
it had to teach, and not, when | came to die, discover that | had not lived.” So | feel | 
need to end this with a rambling quote from Walden (emphasis added): 


The life in us is like the water in the river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the parched uplands; even this may be the 
eventful year, which will drown out all our muskrats. It was not always dry 
land where we dwell. | see far inland the banks which the stream anciently 
washed, before science began to record its freshets. Every one has heard the 
story which has gone the rounds of New England, of a strong and beautiful bug 
which came out of the dry leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood, which had 
stood in a farmer’s kitchen for sixty years, first in Connecticut, and afterward in 
Massachusetts — from an egg deposited in the living tree many years earlier 
still, as appeared by counting the annual layers beyond it; which was heard 
gnawing out for several weeks, hatched perchance by the heat of an urn. Who 
does not feel his faith in a resurrection and immortality strengthened by hearing 
of this? Who knows what beautiful and winged life, whose egg has been 
buried for ages under many concentric layers of woodenness in the dead dry 
life of society, deposited at first in the alournum of the green and living tree, 
which has been gradually converted into the semblance of its well-seasoned 
tomb — heard perchance gnawing out now for years by the astonished family 
of man, as they sat round the festive board — may unexpectedly come forth 
from amidst society’s most trivial and handselled furniture, to enjoy its 
perfect summer life at last! 


-Henry David Thoreau, Walden, chapter 18 
| can’t claim that my year of travel drowned all my muskrats, but it was an eventful year 


that flooded my parched uplands and reshaped the way | see the world. Thank you for 
following along on this journey! 
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Appendix 


Saving the World 
(presented at First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, July 11, 2004) 


| was raised a Unitarian Universalist in small-town Oklahoma, where most of my peers 
were Southern Baptists. My introduction to the concept of salvation came when friends 
and neighbors — mostly other kids — would ask me if | was “saved.” When they 
learned that | had not accepted Jesus Christ as my personal lord and savior, the older 
ones said they would pray for me, and the younger ones took some delight in telling me 
| was going to Hell. | thought | was being clever when | replied that | didn’t believe in 
Hell and so couldn’t go there... until a friend told me that when he was a baby, still too 
young to believe in the existence of Texas, he had gone there just the same. 

From an early age | rejected the notion that people are flawed and need to be saved 
from going to Hell. And yet | wasn’t much older when | became convinced — with a 
religious fervor that has lasted all my life — that the WORLD needs to be saved from 
going to hell. 


We skeptics have our own mythology of the Last Days. Whether we're talking about 
politics, economics, ecology, schools, social services, or religion, nearly everyone I’ve 
met seems to believe that although individual people have good intentions and do the 
best we can, collectively humanity seems to go in the wrong direction most of the time, 
and that precious little time remains before some sort of Day of Reckoning arrives. 


Now, if | thought the idea of an afterlife was ludicrous as a UU child, | would have really 
had trouble with the Book of Revelation. Fortunately no one told me about it until | was 
able to listen with a straight face. Now, most skeptics dismiss the Apostle John’s vision 
of Armageddon as ridiculous — at least as a description of things to come in the 
physical world — and even historically harmful. But our scientists, especially our 
ecologists, are telling us a very similar story about the impending end of the world. Like 
John’s Revelation, it’s a story that’s been told for thousands of years, and it’s always set 
in the near future, and although that future has never arrived, we continue to believe 
that it’s just around the corner. Both stories warn that we humans are collectively 
responsible for the disaster to come, even though individually we’re doing the best we 
can in the circumstances that God or evolution set up for us. 
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I've even had my very own vision. | had a recurring dream that I’m a passenger on a 
luxury cruise ship, casually walking the deck, when | notice some people have fallen 
overboard. As any decent passenger would do, | help to pull them back on board, dry 
them off, and give them plates for the buffet. After rescuing a dozen or so people in this 
way, | think to ask one of them why so many people are in the water. “Don’t you know?” 
he gasps. “The ship is sinking!” 


Given my history of working for various environmental and social causes, | think the 
point is painfully clear: I’ve been congratulating myself for pulling people back on board 
a sinking ship. My first thoughts after having this dream were, “What can | do that would 
be more helpful? Where are the lifeboats? How can | stop the ship from sinking?” But 
the question I’d like to explore first is, “How can the ship be sinking when the individuals 
on it are not?” In other words, how can we UUs believe we're all going to Heaven 
(interpret that word however you like) when we believe the world we live on is going to 
Hell because of us? 


First we need to back up a step: What is this world that we want to save? 


When | tried to explain Unitarian Universalism to my friends in high school, | usually left 
off the last part of the seventh principle: “We affirm and promote the interdependent web 
of all existence... of which we are a part.” Well, of course we're a part of all existence — 
where else would we be? 


It's taken me years to understand that this phrase means that there’s more than one 
interdependent web. The sun and planets hang in gravitational balance with each other, 
yet even at our most destructive we humans could have no measurable effect on the 
orbit of Jupiter, let alone the rest of the Universe. Nor could we affect the Earth’s core, 
which will go right on spinning for billions of years regardless of what we do. 


No, the interdependent web of which WE are a part consists of five layers on the 
outside of the Earth, which taken all together are proportionately as thick as the skin of 
an apple. First is the lithosphere, the solid crust of the earth. Then there’s the 
hydrosphere, all the water that sits on and in the crust, and the atmosphere. All the 
living creatures of Earth make up the biosphere, and all its consciousness constitutes 
the noosphere or mindsphere. 


If we’re feeling poetic, we can call these the bones, blood, breath, pulse, and thoughts 
of Gaia. 
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But even that definition is not specific enough, because Gaia is constantly changing. 
The lithosphere and hydrosphere were here long before there was any life on Earth. 
The atmosphere evolved along with life; it was not always breathable by people and 
may not be in the distant future. As Daniel Quinn pointed out in the second reading, 
some sort of life will almost certainly survive us, and | would go further to say that 
whatever life survives us will owe its success to our failure, just as we mammals owe 
our success to the death of the dinosaurs. 


So what we must mean by “saving the world” is preserving the interdependent web of 
which WE are a part ... but doing that means preserving the millions of other species 
and the clean air and water that we all need to survive. And yet we’re endangering most 
of those species — and therefore ourselves — by poisoning and destroying their habitat 
every day. 


Our metaphorical ship is sinking because we humans — and our culture in particular — 
have collectively decided that we are more important than anything else. We're 
removing material from the lower hull of the ship to improve our quarters in First Class. 
Never mind that the lower decks are flooding: nobody important lives down there! The 
fact that we're doing it together means that we can excuse our behavior as normal, and 
anything we do that’s better than what other people we know are doing makes us feel 
good about ourselves. “Sure,” we say, “I know taking rivets from the hull is a bad idea, 
but there are so many rivets down there, and besides, | use less than most of my 
friends do.” 


The question then becomes, how do we stop the ship from sinking? Never mind the 
physics and the chemistry and the biology — how do we do it politically? How do we win 
people to the cause of saving ourselves? 


The notion of salvation is tied up with the notion of divine judgment, another concept 
that we skeptics tend to reject. Fundamentalists believe that if you live a pure life and 
follow the rules, God will judge you favorably and send you to Heaven — which is 
defined as God’s constant presence — instead of Hell, which is His absence. 


As a Universalist | believe that God’s presence, whatever that may be, is everywhere. It 
follows that there can BE no place where God is absent, and therefore no Hell, and so 
I've disregarded the concept of divine judgment for most of my life. And yet | believe we 
should save the world — in a sense creating heaven rather than hell here on Earth — 
because it’s the Right Thing to Do. If that’s not a divine judgment, I’m not sure what is! 
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| got to thinking of a folk tale that’s usually attributed to Zen Buddhism. In the story 
(more of a parable really), Hell is described as a long table piled with food. The people 
seated around the table must use utensils longer than their arms, so that they can’t 
reach their own mouths, and so they starve for all eternity, surrounded by food. Heaven 
is exactly the same setup... but the people there reach across the table and feed each 
other. 


The interesting thing about this story is that you can tell it in all sorts of company, and 
everyone will nod sagely and agree that that is, indeed, the difference between Heaven 
and Hell. The people in the story are not being granted or denied food by divine 
judgment. They are making their own divine judgment when they choose to feed each 
other the food that is already there in front of them. God is not absent from Hell; the 
people there just don’t acknowledge Him. 


If we apply the story to the environmentalist vision of heaven and hell on Earth, then 
those aren’t just other people sitting around us at the table. They're other cultures, other 
species, other ecosystems. The food is the physical and spiritual nourishment to be 
found in the natural world around us. And the long utensils, of course, are the 
interconnections in our web of existence. 


If this story is true (mythologically speaking), then saving the world, like saving 
ourselves, is more a question of attitude than anything else. So what's lacking from our 
attitude? 


| read a book recently that was one of the most horrifying collections of atrocities that 
I've ever seen. It also gave me hope as no other book has done. It’s called The Culture 
of Make Believe, by Derrick Jensen. His basic point is that the driving force behind all 
the atrocities in human history, the reason we were able to commit them at all, is our 
belief that we’re separate from others. We believe we’re independent, we don’t need 
others, so we can benefit from mistreating them. At the table of heaven, our culture put 
down our utensils and started eating with our faces and created hell. Jensen asserts 
that if we truly recognized our interconnectedness, we wouldn’t be able to harm other 
people or other species because we would see that doing so would hurt ourselves. 


Viewed in this light, it doesn’t even make sense to ask how we can save the world, 
because the question assumes “we” are separate from “the world,” and that assumption 
is the whole problem. The problem is not that we are killing nature, the problem is that 
we are nature, and we're killing ourselves because we don't realize it. The question is 
not whether we enlightened people can convince those other reactionaries to work with 
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us to save the world. The question is whether we all can collectively realize that we are 
the world we want to save, and then save ourselves. 


This brings us to one of the major differences between the environmentalist vision of the 
Last Days and the Fundamentalist one. The Fundamentalists believe they have a 
lifeboat to escape the apocalypse; they just disagree about who will be allowed on 
board. The environmentalist, Universalist vision has us all in the same boat, with no 
lifeboats: we either fix the problem and stop sinking, or sooner or later we will all drown 
together. The common ground is that both visions put the responsibility squarely on us: 
if we sink, it’s our own fault. 


But that’s not to say we all contribute equally to the problem. The average American, for 
instance, consumes some 50 times the resources as a person in a developing country, 
effectively using our political and economic power to keep other people powerless. This 
is not only unsustainable, it’s unjust and immoral and every other judgmental word you 
can think of. 


But what's worse, we Americans are also in the greatest denial about the situation. My 
greatest fear is that, as resources start to get scarce in the future, we'll just use our 
wealth and power to mine more resources from whatever pristine wildernesses might 
remain, and damn the consequences. This is a very real possibility based in science, 
not theology, and yet how is it any different from the first reading?: 


(Rev 9:20) “A third of humanity was killed by these plagues... The rest, who had not 
been killed, did not repent of the works of their hands, so that they did not stop 
worshiping their idols made of metal, stone, and wood, which could not speak or 
walk.” (16:11) “They blasphemed the God of heaven because of their sufferings and 
because of their sores, but nevertheless they still refused to repent of their deeds.” 


As a child | said | couldn't go to Hell because | didn’t believe in it, but if we refuse to 
believe in global warming, overpopulation, aquifer depletion, and the other damage 
we're doing to the world, we'll just create hell on Earth that much faster! 


If the folks in First Class keep making holes in the ship, it won’t be enough for a few 
idealistic individuals to stop contributing to the problem. It won’t even be enough for us 
to patch the holes that are there today. We either need to stop the unsustainable 
behavior totally, or we need to start building lifeboats, because this ship is going down. 


Of course, the danger of having any apocalyptic vision is that everything else is a moot 
point in comparison. What’s more important to your survival: a job or oxygen? Who will 
care, after the Earth becomes uninhabitable, what religion you followed, whether you 
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carried a concealed handgun, or what gender of person you married? On the other 
hand, what does environmental destruction matter if Jesus is coming soon to destroy 
everything anyway? 


The answer, | think, is that keeping our leaky ship afloat is not as simple an assignment 
as accepting Christ as one’s lord and savior. There are many different jobs to be done. 
We need a hull that doesn’t leak, but we also need to stop making new holes. We need 
to support the passengers we have on board... but we also need to stop our population 
growth. We need to reduce the disparity between rich and poor that made our ship 
top-heavy... but we also need to reduce the disparity between human and nonhuman 
species, because we can't live without them. All of the hundreds of idealistic causes that 
are so precious to us are parts of the solution. 


What we need, though, is a shared vision to work towards, a vision of a sustainable 
world, a vision of a ship that doesn’t sink. We need to realize that we are not in any way 
detached from either the problem or the solution. 


| believe that the only way to start is to find common ground. The reason | quoted from 
Revelation (in front of a crowd of humanists!) was to demonstrate that even though we 
don’t realize it, environmentalists and Fundamentalists are on the same page here: left 
and right-wingers can agree that the world as we know it is being destroyed because of 
us. And the parable of the difference between Heaven and Hell gives us a way of 
understanding that participation in our interdependent web is the key to our salvation: 
we can all agree that feeding each other across the table is the Right Thing to Do. If we 
can agree on the problem and we can agree on the solution, then we’re well on our way 
even if we disagree about the specifics. 


We are the world that we want to save. Salvation — both personal and ecological — is 
as easy and as hard as taking our place at the table and doing what we know is right. 
Our every action creates heaven or hell, makes the ship float or sink. That is the danger 
we face, and that is the hope we nurture. 
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Ben’s Top Ten Reasons for Biking Around the Country Now 
(published August, 2004) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The ship we're all on is sinking. | want to take a look at the lifeboats. 

| want to give seasonal migration a try before the climate changes any more. 
There’s a time for putting down roots and a time for spreading wings. | enjoyed 
putting down roots in Minneapolis, but lately they’re coming back up. Time to fly! 
This trip was a good idea when | thought it up in 2001, and everything’s pointed 
me in this direction ever since. 

I've read a lot of books about the state of the world, but there’s only so much you 
can learn from books. | want to see for myself. 

To live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if | cannot 
learn what it has to teach, and not, when | come to die, discover that | have not 
lived. (apologies to Thoreau) 

If my 20s are for figuring out what to do with my life, I'd better get a move on! (I 
turn 30 in 2005.) 

If | want to understand US politics, | need to understand the South. I’ve never 
been there before; time to give it a chance. 

So many friends and family members have invited me to come and visit, | 
couldn't put them off any longer. 


10. Maybe I'll find someplace | like better than Minneapolis. Maybe I'll realize how 


much | like Minneapolis! 
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Gear 
(published November 3, 2004) 


You may be wondering what exactly one might bring on a long-distance, solo bicycle 
trip. Enough people have expressed interest that | figured | should take some photos of 
what I’m carrying and describe what goes where and why. 


My bike is a 2002 BikeE CT XL f \ 
semi-recumbent. Sad to say, BikeE has 
now gone out of business, so if any 
really unusual parts break, I'll be at the 
mercy of eBay, but so far I’ve only had to 
replace really standard parts like tires, 
bearings, and such. The CT was the 
cheapest model of the cheapest brand 
on the market at the time; it cost me 
$700 including fenders. There are now 
some semi-recumbents on the market for as little as $300! A few bike mechanics and 
other cyclists have looked down their noses and questioned whether the CT is suitable 
for long-distance touring, but once they learned how far | had gone, their attitude 
changed! 





One of the undocumented features of the BikeE is that the main tube of its frame is 
open at the back, which means you can put stuff in there. That’s where | keep my tire 
pump, patch kit, and bike tool, so that they're always with the bike, even when I’m not 
carrying anything else. 


My trailer is a Bikes at Work truss-frame cargo trailer, the smallest size they make. | 
bought it for its versatility: it’s great for moving furniture as well as touring. It hasn't 
required any maintenance at all in over 8000 miles! Its only drawback is a tendency to 
flip over when one wheel goes over a curb before the other, but that’s probably the case 
with any two-wheel trailer whose hitch is low to the ground. 


The rest of my gear was stowed based on when | planned to use it. See below for more 
detail about each container. 


Additionally, | had a solar battery charger that rode on top of the trailer on sunny days 
and charged the AA batteries for my radio and AAA for my PalmPilot. 
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Of course there were changes to my gear during the course of the trip, but not as many 
as you might think. See below for a list of everything | replaced. 


Stuff | Carried on my Person 


Here’s what | wore on a typical day: 


T-shirt and shorts — | generated enough heat while riding that | was comfortable 
in summer clothes unless the temperature dipped below 50 F. Even then, the 
prevailing wisdom is to dress in layers, and | liked to have something decent 
underneath the other layers! 

Biking shoes — until mid-November, | was riding in ordinary shoes, and it looked 
for a while like | might have damaged my joints by doing so. Biking shoes have 
clips that fasten them onto the pedals, ensuring an optimal range of motion. 
Socks, underwear, glasses 

Belt — useful for clipping on my radio and dog dazer 

Dog Dazer — | call this my “remote control for dogs.” | bought it online for $15 
and wasn’t sure it worked at first, because it only works against hostile dogs. But 
now I’ve had plenty of opportunities to watch them stop in their tracks when | 
press the button. Friendly dogs hardly notice it. 

Helmet — | got one with a visor for this trip, and | was very glad to have it! 
Sunglasses — | like wraparounds, because | hate getting glare in my eyes. | 
know they look silly, but | don’t care. 

Rear-view mirror — | used to have one on my handlebars, but it broke off, so | 
got the kind that attaches to my helmet. It took some getting used to, but now | 
wouldn't use anything else. 

Bike lock key — | rarely locked my bike when the trailer was attached, because 
there was no way to lock down the stuff on the trailer, and because bike racks 
aren't designed to accommodate a 15-foot-long vehicle that likes to fall over. But 
| carried the key for those few times when | did lock up. 

Multi-tool — | got used to carrying a knife, screwdriver, etc. when | was repairing 
computers on a daily basis, and now I’m not comfortable without that functionality 
in my pocket. 


White Bag contents 


The white bag hung off the side of my seat, so | could access it without getting off the 
bike. | also brought this bag in with me when | went to a library or museum and 
expected to leave the bike unattended (which is to say vulnerable) for a while. 
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Gray Bag contents 


The gray bag rode behind my seat. | 
couldn't reach into it while | was 

riding, but all | had to do was stop and 
get off; | didn’t have to lean the bike 
up against something as | did to 
access the trailer. (| had to remove the 
bike’s kickstand to attach the trailer hitch.) So the stuff that went in the gray bag was 
stuff | might want during a day’s ride. The bag | used was designed to carry an original 


Maps for the state | was 


currently traveling Oul 
ahon 

Chain lube, for those annoying tlas & Gazetteer ma 

squeaks 

Sunblock 


Bug repellant 

Mosquito net 

First aid kit — just the basics; | 
had more in the green bin 
Dust mask 

Earplugs 

Drink bottle — usually | started 
the day with Tang or an 
electrolyte drink in here, then 
refilled the bottle with water 
later in the day. 

Radio — | strongly recommend both digital tuning and weather band. 
Rechargeable batteries and tester 

Cell phone and headset 

Camera — | still use chemical film because | like having negatives. 

PalmPilot and folding keyboard 

Watch — | usually didn’t wear my watch while riding, but | liked to keep it handy. 
Compass — | rarely used this, since | preferred to navigate by the sun, but ona 
few overcast days | was glad to have it! 

USB flash drive — handy for working with files on other people’s computers 
Wallet — | don't like to have this bulk in my pocket while I’m riding, so | carried it 
in the bag. 
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Macintosh computer. It’s well padded, somewhat waterproof, and the vertical keyboard 
pouch was just perfect for my hydration bag. The zipper began to fall apart halfway 
through the trip, but | was able to get by without replacing the bag. 


Hydration bag — the model | used held only 2 liters of water, but that was 
enough for most days. The drinking tube clipped onto my helmet strap for easy 
access. 

Poncho — during a rainstorm | used this to cover not only myself but also my 
seat (which, being foam rubber, could hold a lot of water) and the bags that hung 
off the seat. | also usually draped the poncho over the seat and bags while | 
camped overnight, in case of rain or dew. 

Umbrella — this may seem impractical, but when the poncho was in use covering 
the seat, | could still cover myself as | ran to the bathroom or whatever. 

Cell phone charger — | had a rationale for putting this in the gray bag originally, 
but after a few weeks it became just blind habit. 

Toilet paper and trowel — ’nuff said. Well, actually | used far more toilet paper 
cleaning grease out of the bearing runs than for its intended purpose, but in any 
case it was usefull! 

Colored pencils and drawing paper — | bought these for my trip to the Grand 
Canyon and never used them there, either, but | had fond hopes of doing some 
drawing sometime. | reconsidered in Texas and left them behind. 

Backpack — everything listed below went in the backpack, which came with me 
into the tent at night and on day trips when | didn’t need the larger bags. 

Food for the day — anything | might want to snack on, including sunflower seeds, 
raisins, bread (preferably whole wheat bagels), almond butter (since | can’t eat 
peanut butter), fresh fruit (usually apples or carrots), canned pineapple, jerky, 
chocolate chips, and crackers. 

Bowl and spoon — the bowl had a lid, so it doubled as a container for smaller 
food items. The lid also served as a plate. 

Headlamp — | used a three-LED model that was more than adequate for 
camping but not quite bright enough for biking. Since | rarely rode at night that 
wasn’t a problem. 

Earplugs — useful for sleeping near a highway or other noisy neighbors. 

Spare sunglasses 

Scratch paper, pen, and pencil 

Reading material 

Postcards and stamps 

Braille slate and stylus, for writing to a friend who’s blind 
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Medications — ibuprofen, antacid, and decongestant 


Blue Bin contents 


The rule | try to follow is that only clean stuff goes in the blue bin. This includes: 


T-shirts, 4 or 5, 
light-colored for sunny days 
and bright for cloudy ones 
Shorts, 2 pair, dark to hide 
dirt and grease 
Windbreaker jacket and 
pants . 
Long pants, two pair, dark i 
to hide grease 
Sweat pants, usually 
reserved for sleeping 
because they’d get in the chain if | tried to ride in them, and they soaked up water 
like a Sponge 

short-sleeved button shirt, for church or restaurants 

Long-sleeved shirt 

Fleece sweat shirt, doubled as pillow 

Socks — about 6 pairs, of various weights 

Boxers, 4 to 6 

Sun hat, for hiking 

Bathing suit 

Two sets of long, thermal underwear 

Gloves and mittens (the gloves fit inside the mittens for extra warmth) 

Knitted ski mask, useful for sleeping on cold nights or in brightly lit campgrounds 
Spare dust mask 

Washcloths, two 

Camping towel — this is a must! Don’t try to travel with a traditional bath towel. 
Camping towels are compact, absorbent, and quick-drying. 

Clean rags, two 

Laundry drying bag — this was the light cotton storage bag that came with my 
sleeping bag. It breathed well enough that laundry could actually dry while riding 
in the bag on top of the trailer. When | didn’t have wet laundry, the bag went in 
the blue bin with the other clean stuff. 
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A large padded envelope containing flat things such as warranty information, 
maps | wasn’t currently using, sheets of self-adhesive map dots, and a few 
CD-ROMs. 

Spare PalmPilot and backup card — | don't like to take chances with my data, so 
| bought two cheap PalmPilots instead of one expensive one. 

Sewing supplies: needles, black thread, white thread, and foam (useful for 
replacing the foam pads in my helmet) 

Hostess gifts — souvenirs and local canned goods | picked up along the way, to 
give to people who let me stay the night at their houses 

Great Story beads 

Inflatable globe — This was part of my presentation gear when | was a speaker 
for World Population Balance. | couldn’t leave it behind, it was so compact. (I 
reconsidered and decided to leave it behind in Texas.) 

Tapes and player — | only listened to tapes when | was far from noisy traffic, 
which wasn’t very often, so they rode in the bin most of the time. 

Spare food — containers | hadn’t opened yet, or that | wouldn’t need during the 
day, such as oatmeal and soup. 

Plastic bowl with lid — this was my spare, for when | had company. It doubled as 
storage for food that might attract wildlife, such as raisins. 

Cooking bowl — my alcohol stove left no soot on the bowl, so | considered the 
bowl clean. 

Eating utensils — | was planning to use regular disposable plasticware on this 
trip, but one of my spoons happened to break while | was talking to a neighbor in 
a campground, and he came back a minute later with a set of polycarbonate 
utensils that he said would last me the rest of my trip. He was right! | also carried 
a can opener and carrot peeler. 

Mirror, for cutting the back of my hair 

Soap concentrate, to refill the bottle in the green bin 

Spare toiletries 

Electric shaver, for touch-ups before going to church, etc. 

Spare film 

Plug-in battery charger, for times when the solar charger couldn't keep up with 
my battery usage 

Zipper bags, for anything | wanted to keep dry or contained. One box of bags 
lasted the entire trip. 
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Green Bin contents 


The green bin was for camping gear and other items | considered dirty — | didn’t want 
them in with the food and clean clothes. 


Sleeping pad, self-inflating, 
3/4 length (later replaced by 
a full-length pad) 

Sleeping bag, rated to 20 
degrees F. This was warm 
enough on all but a half 
dozen nights. 

Astronaut blanket (not shown) for those few nights when | was cold even with all 
my clothes (literally, all the clothes | had) on. 

Hiking boots — these may seem like an extravagance on a biking trip, but | was 
glad to have them, especially when | was helping to harvest sorghum! 

Leather waterproofer 

Shoe polish and rag — for when | didn’t want to look like | was on a 
cross-country bike trip 

Walking shoes 

Camp shoes — | used cheap plastic beach shoes because they’re lightweight 
and compact as well as comfy. (Once | got biking shoes, | stopped carrying camp 
shoes.) 

Clothesline and pins 

Dirty laundry bag — | just used a big plastic bag 

Laundry soap — | did my laundry in the shower, and | found that a bar soap 
works best in that environment. Fels Naphtha is probably best, but | also 
experimented with a Mexican diaper soap called Zote and P&G’s Lifebouy. 
Repair kits for vinyl, nylon, and sleeping pad 

Replacement elastic for tent poles 

First aid kits and instructions 

Toiletries 

Body soap — | like Dr. Bronner’s liquid soap because it’s so concentrated. One 
little bottle of concentrate lasted me the entire year! The bottle of concentrate 
rode in the blue bin, while the diluted bottle | was using rode with the toiletries in 
the green bin. 

Trash bags and duct tape — common sense said | must bring these along, but | 
never used either of them. 
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Spare glasses 

Locking cable and lock — | could never lock up all of my gear, but | could make it 

look like it was locked down... 

Spare bungee cords — these are freely available on the side of the road! 

Spare tubes, one or two of each size 

Extra tire patches (in addition to the patch kit that rode inside the bike) 

Grease and degreaser 

Grease rag (usually an old T-shirt or sock) 

Adjustable wrench 

Cone wrench — for the longest time | tried to get by without one of these. That 

was silly. There’s no substitute for a cone wrench. (Cones are the nuts that hold 

the bearings in the wheels, and you need a really narrow wrench to remove 
them.) 

e Self-adjusting pliers — this really was an extravagance, since the pliers are bulky 
and heavy and | rarely use them, but | just couldn’t leave them behind. (I 
reconsidered in Texas: left them behind!) 

e Spare trailer hitch — if anyone ever stole my bike but left the trailer, | would need 

another hitch! Fortunately that never happened. 

Spare cables 

Spare spokes 

Chain tool 

Tire pressure gauge — later replaced by a pump with built-in gauge 

Spare key to bike lock 

Spare seat clamps — the BikeE seat is held to the frame by some plastic parts 

I'd never be able to replace now that the company is out of business. Fortunately 

| got extras before they went bankrupt! 


Yellow waterproof bag 


Why would | carry an autoharp around 
the country with me, even though it’s 
heavy and | wasn’t performing for 
money? Well, | couldn’t bear to leave 
it behind for a year. As far as | was 
concerned, the main argument for 
leaving it behind was that | didn’t have 
a way to keep it dry — it didn’t fit into | 

the plastic bins that go on the trailer. e 
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But when | found this SealLine Baja Stern Deck Bag, which was just exactly the right 
size, | figured I’d have to bring it! (Note: after four months of lugging the 12-pound harp 
around the country, | reconsidered and decided to leave it with a friend in Austin. | 
carried my tent in the yellow bag for the rest of the trip.) The yellow bag contained: 


A padded autoharp case 

A 15-year-old Oscar Schmidt chromatic autoharp 

A shoulder strap that holds the harp in the right position for playing 
An assortment of finger picks 

A tuning wrench 

An assortment of replacement strings 

An electronic tuner 

Printouts of lyrics of some of the longer songs | know 


Gear Changes 


Naturally on a trip like this you expect to go through some supplies, like food, sunblock, 
tire patches, and so on. Here are some of the less obvious changes to my inventory 
during the trip. 


Items that were lost or left behind 


e awater bottle 

a bag of bagels 

a pair of long johns 

a Clothesline and pins 
a poncho (blew away) 
a pair of sunglasses 
a bungee cord 


Items | replaced because they wore out or broke 


at least half a dozen tires and at least a dozen tubes 

half a set of wheel bearings (10) (got rusty) 

a whole lot of bearing grease and chain lube 

the entire drive train of the bike (crank, chain, gears, and derailleur) 
two rear-view mirrors (the mounts broke, not the glass) 
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two water bottles (they leaked) 

hydration bag and tube (developed an advanced culture) 
a solar battery charger (damaged by water) 

three T-shirts 

three pairs of shoes 

four pairs of socks 

PalmPilot keyboard (water damaged) 

one brake cable and housing 


Items | replaced even though they hadn’t worn out 


pedals (in favor of ones with clips) 

tent (in favor of one that weighed half as much) 

sleeping pad (in favor of a larger one) 

a tire pump and gauge (in favor of a pump with a built-in gauge) 
gloves and mittens (in favor of a slightly larger pair) 
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...of Which We are a Part 
(presented October 31, 2004, at the Unitarian Universalist Church of Bartlesville, OK) 


[note: J.R.R. Tolkien’s poem, “The Road Goes Ever On” was used in its entirety earlier in the 
service, so the quotes from it in the sermon are not attributed.] 


When | was invited to speak here today, | was supposed to present a sermon | gave 
three months ago in Minneapolis. That sermon was called “Saving the World,” and in it | 
tried to prove that the story of the impending end of the world that we’re hearing from 
environmentalists is not all that different from the Biblical Book of Revelation. What's 
more, the change in attitude necessary to save the world from environmental 
destruction is not all that different from what Christianity asks of us. So if 
environmentalists and fundamentalists can agree on both the problem and the solution, 
we should be well on our way to saving the world, right? 


Well, I’m not giving that sermon today. Today I'd like to spend some time with the other 
end of the story, the Garden where everything is in harmony, or at least in a sustainable 
equilibrium state. 


The Biblical creation story is an important myth in our culture, but | wouldn't be the first 
to say that it separates us from the world around us. It tells us that creation happened 
before we got here, when in fact creation is an ongoing process, and we're part of it. 


| recommend a book called The Universe Story and a Web site called The Great Story, 
both of which aim to tell the story of creation — as we know it through science — as a 
myth, complete with characters and drama. 


But though it’s all well and good to learn that we’re all made of starstuff from supernovas 
billions of years before the sun was born, it doesn’t seem very relevant to everyday life, 
because supernovas are not part of our daily experience. | think the story gets 
compelling when living creatures appear on the scene. 


When | was in high school, here in Bartlesville, and | tried to explain Unitarian 
Universalism to my friends, | usually left off the last part of the seventh principle: “We 
affirm and promote the interdependent web of all existence... of which we are a part.” 
Well, of course we’re a part of all existence — where else would we be? 
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It's taken me years to understand that this phrase means that there’s more than one 
interdependent web. The sun and planets hang in gravitational balance with each other, 
yet even at our most destructive we humans could have no measurable effect on the 
orbit of Jupiter, let alone the rest of the Universe. Nor could we affect the Earth’s core, 
which will go right on spinning for billions of years regardless of what we do. 


No, the interdependent web of which we are a part consists of five layers on the outside 
of the Earth, which taken all together are proportionately as thick as the skin of an 
apple. First is the lithosphere, the solid crust of the earth. Then there’s the hydrosphere, 
all the water that sits on and in the crust, and the atmosphere. All the living creatures of 
Earth make up the biosphere, and all its consciousness constitutes the noosphere or 
mindsphere. 


If we’re feeling poetic, we can call these the bones, blood, breath, pulse, and thoughts 
of Gaia. 


Now, with apologies to Jesus and Krishna, here’s a higher power | can relate to: Gaia 
has a skeletal system | can walk on, a circulatory system | can drink, a respiratory 
system | can breathe, a living pulse | can feel and interact with, and thoughts that | can 
share. Hers is the Spirit of Life that blows in the wind, rises in the sea, and moves in our 
hands. 


Unlike the omnipotent, omnipresent God of the Universe, whom | could never imagine 
needing our praise or thanks, Gaia is very sensitive to the way we treat her. Although 
she existed long before us and is almost certain to outlast us, her character changes 
each time we dig a quarry, bulldoze a forest, or drive a species to extinction. 


For example, here’s a myth from the book of Geology that sounds like one from the 
book of Genesis: 


Long, long ago, the Earth was a garden. There was just enough food for the creatures 
who lived here, and there were just enough creatures to consume the food. Then, one 
day, one species discovered a way to tap into a powerful source of energy — which had 
been there all along — and use it to make unlimited quantities of food. This new 
technology made the species flourish, but it also released pollution into the air —a 
chemical that was toxic to all life on Earth! 


At first, the oceans were able to absorb and neutralize the pollution, keeping it from 
building up in either the air or water. But at last the oceans could hold no more, and the 
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toxic chemical began to fill the air and the sea. Wherever it went, life caught fire, 
creatures literally burned up from the inside. Entire species began to die. It was the 
biggest crisis that had ever faced life on Earth in all the billion years of its history. 


The garden was destroyed... and all because of this new technology, photosynthesis, 
and its toxic byproduct, oxygen. 


Fortunately we know how the story ends. Just in the nick of time, a new species evolved 
that could use oxygen to release even more energy. These new aerobic bacteria 
eventually became the mitochondria that live inside each of our cells today. The 
concentration of oxygen in the atmosphere stabilized — some of it becoming the ozone 
layer that allowed life to venture onto land — and some of the old anaerobic bacteria 
even survived, living today wherever deadly oxygen can’t be found. 


Of course there were other gardens, later... for example, when homo sapiens appeared 
on the scene, there were more species on Earth than ever before in history. We too 
have tapped into new sources of energy to increase our food supply and released new 
chemicals that are deadly to all life. But the lesson of the Oxygen Crisis is that the end 
of one era is the beginning of the next. If oxygen hadn’t built up in the atmosphere, 
killing all those thousands of species, life as we know it would never have been 
possible. And whatever survives us here on Earth will live not in spite of the 
environment we've created, but because of it, We are creating the starting conditions for 
the next era of life on Earth, a new interdependent web which we will make possible, but 
of which we will no longer be a part. 


So as the meditation reading pointed out, the challenge we face is not to save the world 
per se, nor even to preserve life on earth, but to preserve the interdependent web of 
which we are a part. 


Having narrowed this definition, I’m now ready to expand it again. I’ve spent most of my 
adult life doing community organizing, both in my day jobs and in my volunteer work at 
church and in my neighborhood. When | started talking about taking off and traveling for 
a year, none of my friends and coworkers questioned my apparent change of heart, but 
my own conscience asked, how could | just pull up my roots and hit the road, after all 
the time and energy I’d invested in building community in Minneapolis? 


The best answer | can give is that I’m not turning my back on my community, I’m 
broadening the definition of my community. Other species are part of my community, 
because many of them were here first, and because my friends and neighbors can’t live 
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without them. So are other ecosystems besides the Great Plains, and the very living 
systems of Gaia. And other regions of the country are part of my political community, as 
evidenced by our voting in the same election on Tuesday. So | felt that in fact | would be 
turning my back on my community if | didn’t go visit the coyotes, the bayous, and the 
Georgians at least once. 


When | think back on all the things we say about communities and why they're desirable 
and wholesome, | can’t help thinking it’s all true of the environment as well, and many of 
the techniques we use to build healthy communities for people could be profitably 
applied to building healthy ecosystems. We've ignored our neighbors for too long. 


Now, I’m aware that few people have the opportunity to do what I’m doing and take the 
time to go live with the raccoons and the floodplains and the snowbirds. But there must 
be lots of other ways for people to get back in touch with the web that surrounds them. 
And it turns out, there are. 


As | bicycle around the country, I’ve made a point of visiting “ecovillages,” communities 
where people are attempting to live sustainably with their environment. Many of these 
ecovillages are making encouraging progress, but what's striking is that each one is 
very different from every other one, not only in the technologies they’ve implemented 
but in the outlook and attitude of the people who live there. 


Unfortunately, this difference often means that, like the rest of us, the residents of one 
ecovillage can foster negative opinions of the residents of the ecovillage next door. 
Even though they share the same goals and have everything to gain from working 
together, any little point of disagreement can shut down communication and 
cooperation. 


Meanwhile, | hear that some folks in Minneapolis are standing on streetcorners offering 
“free, non-partisan hugs” to passersby! Who is doing more good, during this contentious 
election season? I’m not sure | can say. 


We all know that the election on Tuesday is one of the most important in history. But 
regardless of how the dust settles, this will still be our country, our state, and our city. 
We can't just turn our backs and move away, because we'’re all part of the same 
interdependent web. 


Regardless of how the war in Iraq develops, the Middle East will still be part of the world 
we must save, and the United States will still be part of the world that Al Qaida must 
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save, and the sooner we start looking for common ground the better, because we're all 
trying to live here. 


“Now far ahead the road has gone, and | must follow if | can, until it joins some larger 
way where many paths and errands meet, and whither then, | cannot say.” | like to think 
that the “larger way” where our paths meet is the point when we realize we are part of 
something greater, that we are interconnected. It’s not an ending point but a decision 
point: we have to choose “whither then.” 


People ask me how | can travel alone, but | don’t see it that way. My solitary path across 
the country is interwoven with the paths of hundreds of thousands of other people, not 
to mention other creatures. Since most of those interactions have been positive, we are 
weaving a fabric that holds us together. If | were traveling around the country robbing 
convenience stores, I'd be cutting that fabric apart instead. 


We are all weaving the interdependent web all the time: every time we interact we either 
strengthen or loosen a bond. The challenge is to recognize and realize the great work 
we're doing rather than focusing on just our individual strands. 


“If, recognizing the interdependence of all life, we strive to build community, the strength 
we gather will be our salvation.” If you are older and | am younger, it will not matter. If 
you are progressive and | am conservative, it will not matter. If you are a dwarf and | am 


an elf, it will not matter. If you are human and | am coyote, it will not matter. 


May it be so! 
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